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EILEEN’S RUMANCE, 


a 
CHAPTER II. 


Mauve Desmonp had said stiffly, in reply 
to the careless question about her sister's Irish 
rame, that her father came of an old York- 
shite family, 

Little did any of them who heard ber sus- 
pect that the weary, dispirited man was the 
only son of an English peer ; but so it was. The 
very August which made Basil Courtenay 
acqaainted with Eileen witnessed Lord Des- 
mond's death. 

His lawyer's researches soon discovered the 
missing heir, and the sudden arrival of a clerk 
bearing the news of his father’s death was the 
real reason for his abrupt departure from the 
humble lodgings in Rue Roaci. A week in 
London for needfal ae and that the 
new Baron might understand his exact posi- 
tion, and then the little family went down to 
Yorkshire and took possession of Desmond. 
ville, once @ splendid inheritance, now mort- 
gaged to the hilt; once the resort of fashion, 





[A BURAL SUBPBISE !} 


now for ten years given over to neglect and 
obscurity. 

“The Desmonds have come home!” said 
Lord Vivian, their nearest neighbour, to his 
wife. ‘‘ They say he is horribly altered—looks 
quite an old man, and he can’t be over fifty.” 

Lady Vivian sighed. 
ae ag you seen him? What are the girls 

e ” 

**T have not set eyes on one of them. 
Campbell came down to install them, and I 
met him in the village. He says things are 
pretty bad. What with the last man’s debts 
and the present Baron's post obits, the property 
isdrained. Ofcourse they have the old house 
rent free, and he may be able to screw out 
three hundred a-year for them after the 
aoe has received his interest ; but that’s 
all. Hesays it would have been far better for 
them to stay abroad, bat Miss Desmond had 
set her heart on coming here.”’ 

“ What a pity they don’t sell the property. 
His name is the last in the entail, so Lord 
Desmond could do as he pleased.” 

“ He wouldn't get enough to clear off the 
mortgages even—if he has not sold the rever- 





sion, which I expect. No, poor fellow, I can 
understand his liking the thought of ending 
his days beneath his own roof-tree ; and, of 
course, there is always the chance of the girls 
marrying well. I hope ‘you will call, Mary. 
You Enew their mother?” 

“‘T knew the firat Mrs. Desmond, and de- 
tested her!” said the Countess, candidly ; 
** but, of course, I will call. Miss Desmond 
was brought up by her mother’s sister, so she 
will at least be presentable.” 

**You might ask them to dinner ! ’ suggested 
the Earl, as he left the room. 

A very pretty girl, dressed in the height of 
fashion, who had not yet joined in the conver- 
sation, turned to the Countess with a smile. 

‘* I do believe papa’s one idea of being kind 
to people is to ask them to dinner. by do 
you look so grave?”’ 

‘*T am a little worried,” confessed Lady 
Vivian. ‘‘ What have you heard of our new 
a May?" 

ay laughed. 

“Only what all the world knows; that 
Noel Desmond and hia father did not get on, 
aud that,as a c:owning act of folly, being 
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left a r, he marvied 
t ofthe army.’ 


w 
was cif oiety, and sold army.’ 
“ iehot qa@ite fight. He Married bis 
little girl’s governess, and there was never 


anything alleged against her save that she wap’ 


poor and friendless. I saw him once after- 
wards, and he seemed a new creature. His 
happiness and content were written on his 
face. Thongh he bed been disowned by his 
family—though he had been forced to give up 
the care of his child—he looked satisfied. 
Their means must have been very limited ; 
but I am sure he never once regretted his 
second marriage. The pity of it was she 
died.” 

“ Andleftother children ?’’ questioned Lady 

May. 
“Only one little gith There being no son, 
old Lord Desmond knew the title must soon 
be extinct, and he greW reckléss. I think he 
tried to make things as bad ag he could for his 
heir. Their positiom will be mest peculiar. 
The oldest title in the paige gees 508 yet 
go poor, I cout they will have enough for 
common comfort.” 

“You are gure to help’them,” said May, 
gently. ‘ You help everyone. Matchmakin 
is your special hobby. You will set to wor 
and find husbandé for the girls.” 

‘IT shall go and sce them to'morrow. I 
should like you to’ come with me, May.” 

“Then you must not pass through the 
South Lodge,” said Lady May, promptly. “I 
ara not a fancifal generally, mamma, 
but I cannot face thafwoman.”  . 

“May, youd are too abstrd. What harm 
can she do you?” 

“She makes bo flesh Greep. I have been 
hoping ever einé# PE heard of old Lord Des- 
macy 8 death that his son would get rid of 

er.” 

“ T don’t suppose hé can.” 


‘‘A man must sqrely be able to diemis# his 


servants!” ow 


“You don't understand,” returned her] 
‘‘ The old lord loved money dearly,“}E 


mother. 
specially in his later life. When he. 
society both thé lodges were eftipty.b 
he would not pay anyohe td Spén” his 
They were almost faliing to pieces) 

received a lettér ofering 40 rent 

Lodge on @ long lease, TE wid'a strange affair, 
but the idea of being: tead of paying 
was irresistible, The ba 
bonus of a hundred pounds, and a rent of 








fifty pounds a-year. He let the South Lodge to" 


Mrs, Venn fora period of twenty-one 


she covenanting to keep the building tie i 


and to cee that the park-gates were opé 
all who had business at the house.” 

‘‘ And she is a mad woman,”’ 

‘ She has kept strictly to her Bargain,” re- 
plied ths Counteas. ‘‘ The South Lodge is a 
pictare of neatness. I never saw flowers thrive 
as hers do. Instead of having to get down 
and open the gates for one’s self, she seems to 
know. by insiinch whén ber services are fre- 
quired. If she were Lor& Desmond’s paid 
lodge-keepér she could not be more attentive,” 

‘“‘ She pays fifty pounds a-year for a cottage 
that is worth perhaps ten; she refuses all 
intercourse with her neighbours, and speaks 
of Lord Desmond as though he were a per. 
sonal friend of hers, Mamma, I’m not pre- 
jadiced, but I do think there's something queer 
about that woman.” 

Lady Vivian only smiled. Large-hearted, 
and with a broad, liberal judgment,’ she con- 
sidered if a peer were so poor he could ‘hardly 
exist, it wags cruel to expéct him to dismias 
a person who paid fifty pounds a-year for per- 
miesion to open his gates; bat she knew May’s 
impetuous nature, and that,’ well-founded or 
not, she had a great dislike to Mrs. Venn. So 
she never blamed her daughter's prejudice, and 
only répeated her wish that May should go 
with ber to call on the Miss Desmonds. 

‘*Tam sure to hate them,” said Lady May, 
as she took her place in the barouche. * Poor 
people are s0 hopeleetity proay. 

“You must remember they have had great 
disadvantages,” said her mother, gently. 


a child's nufae, 


‘was strack for a | § 











aoe rm 





+ = —— 
‘ Waét:ver they’ are, May, den'tforget that 
they Gome.of® family older than our own,” 

“May winced. She was not a bad-hear 
gil, but she hated oddities. She had already 
Fi wht méfitel® picfafes of + her® ynoth 
protégées a8 awkward, bashfal, ill. dressed, and, 
perhaps, uneducated: 

She knéw that nodlesse oblige, that as the 
daughter of their nearest neighbour, she must 
try and make things pleagant for the new- 
comers. 

She was not going to shrink from her social 
duties, but dhe cordially hated-them all the 
same, 

Mrs. Venn‘ 
watching them ag ssed: through — a 
singular objectin t, black silk skirt, and 
loose white jal “her grey hair twisted 
round like a Of straw, a sinister expres- 
sion on her writkled face—a wonian who 
might have been & hundred, to jadge from her 
claw-like fingers, her parobiiient skin, and 
sunken cheeks, Pk whose small; beadlite 
eyes gleamed with the fits ; 
who surely must have a 
chosen to take a servile office 
Yorkshire, and actually paid li 
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allowed this privilege. ne 

Lady May ha g they” 
through the beanti . 

“TI can’t help it, 1 ‘T am sure there 






*‘Nonsense!” returned 
" May, do be reasonable 


Thetlt ‘eeder 


“Tony; io 

Desmond’s man, cotild bestow on ther. 

As Tony and his wife we?e the” pect# sole 

heetainers, “and united in thefe persons ‘the 
offical 

fymaid, butler, valet, groom, and 

may be understbod the ld teriat 

much time for hortitaltural labowrs, 












come up year after year of their own 


@ were grand old trees whosé “fofty 

seemed nearly to touch the sky. The 

rand been carefally mown, and’ 

fe#=the season béing ve 
awere yet covered wi 

“the’drive brougtt- 
‘ha’ } Baas a large 



























s stone maribion, 


the broad st of6 tefracé, approachéd 
of steps, looked cool and pleasant in 
mer heat. 

*t Are the Miss Desmonds at home?” 

Tony, in a suit of livery somewhat the worse 
for wear, replied in the affirmative, and con- 
ducted the ladies to the drawing-room, 

The Countess had paid many a visit’ there, 
and could not have it in her heart to criticise 
the familiar scene; but’ Lady May ‘had no 
such scertples. She Idoked round carefully, 
and decidéd two thing’—first, that the 
general effect was charming ; next, that/it must 
have needed no small taste ind*cffort to have 
produced the result with tuch scanty mean. 

It was a iong, many-windowed room, At 
one end doorsleéd on to the terracé, at the Other 
heavy 
from afiother apartment; all down oné side 
were windows opening to the lawn, the other 
was nearly covered with pictures ; the 
floor was bare saye for a few bright-coloured 
rugs, an old-fashioned piano and a harp, ‘a 
couch, whose faded covering was hidden by an 


a flight 
sum: 


been thrown carelessly over it, A great pro- 
fusion of white curtains, looped back ‘with 


one or two square-legged: tables, “a wealth’ of 
flowers everywhere in Vased pnd 
the fireplace was quite filled by 
’ tree-fern. 
Probably only @ few shillings had been spent 


enormous 





(the gates, and stood | |. 


1. Tay May 


609k, housekeeper, sick nurse ‘and | ¢ 







fe plenty of those flowers which, ono& 


rose~ 
dtein thoté} oon 

* blossoms/” Av} 

em sudden yin | 


fe’ ivy clambered; while” 


velvet curtains doubtless séparated it 


lished” 


eastern shawl of wondrous embroidéry, having | 


bands of old gold silk, a few antiqué chairs, 
8, while 


se me — — 
"en the réom, but f€ looked cool} shady and 


tea} “vs Spinion 6f thestratgerd’ wall begin. 


ning to rize when the door opened to admit 
Mias\Desmiond.” 

We have seen her once before. Basil 
Courtenay had admitted her beauty, even 
while resisting its spell; but the Maude of Rue 
Reoroi faded into nothing by the side of this 
gracious young chatelaine. 

Miss Desmond had a little money—very 
little—of her very own, and this sum being 
iapentinvariably on her own adornment, she 

id‘al ways opens to advantage. 
a deep mourning for a grand- 


4 







- urchaséd@-one boone dress, and spent 
pe on a greys; mourning 
rib Gand hats.'~ ; 
0 she “wore a delicate white em. 
cambfio, made in the honeemaid 
stylé,’"& broad black sash and jet necklace 
‘tHiarking her 


é bereavement. 
i’ went straight up to Lady Vivian and 


Ogee 
* “I¢ is very kind of you to come so soon ! 
will be so pleased!’ 
afterwards she never knew 
one take things so much as a matter-of. 





-. Miss Desmond's ease was ect. She 


tew up @ low chair, and sat een mother 
and daughter, talking as naturally as though 
had rege them all her life. Bat, in 




























Everywhere around thet P of 
negtect. The grounds; which ve | 
employed a large staff of ‘for utes 
years depended upon wha rd’ ing of her grandfather 











England.” 
** He lived abréaa f 

‘* He has been in Bo 
him last year.» I thi 
ae half-foreign life; Bt 
miged for England.” “4 
Gppose you do ndét Femember York@hire 
aid May, feeling she ought to tay 


> E wad@ mere baby wher 
f my atint, Mrs. West wood.” 
must have beetia great loss to 
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went to li 
“ Her death 
ted looked surptised 

aude lo su " 

“She is né¥dead. I ofteif* write to her, and 
am hoping” to to come to York- 
shire.” 

Enter Lord Desmond, his careworn face 
lighting up with pleasure as he recogaed Lady 
Vivian. 

“This is good of-you'! I was hoping you 
would be a friend to my poor girls! I have 
been such a wanderer that they are both 
strangers in their natural home.” 

“I¢ is so natural to see you here,” said 
Lady Vivian. “* The'Castle has seetied quite 
lost without you!” 

May had -hazarded’a wish to Madde to see 
her sister, and been so severely snubbed, that 
she turned #6 hér ‘fathér, and lef Miss Dee- 
mond to the Countess. 





“T am afraid’ I have beed Guriohs;” she said 
to Khim, and’ May could be very sweét and 
attractive When the ‘pledsed. ‘Do yow know, 


I expressed a wish to see your younger 
daughter, "and Miss * Desthond® is evidently 
ann 44 

She was sarpriséd to see his ‘face change. 
It flushed ‘with } oe he spoke in an 
‘) undér' ; 8 as’ ‘be heard by Maude. 

“ Hileer isa dear little thing. My daughter 

calls her w spoilt “Child; but;indeed, Lady 
“May, the has Belt the ‘wanibhitie of my life ! 
That child is just all tHe world to me |!” 

eo a at yo aol 

“T should like’*if, but she’ is out now. 
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Maude, does. not care for her company here, 
and she is fond of roving.” 

«“ Well,” inquired Lady.May, as they drove 
home, ‘{ pray, -what.do you think of them ?” 

“ Mande,is lovely,.and a perfect lady !"’ 

“She ig odious! Can't yon see keeps 
that poor old father of hers in the moat, per- 
fect subjection? And as for the poor. little 
sister. L don’t expect. we shall ever set eyes on 
her!” 

“Maude was, telling, me what an anxicty 
she found Hileen,, She hag been lefé to run 
utterly wild, and is perfectly untamed,” 

Well, Tmean tolike her. I feel so irritated 
with Miss Desmond that I am inclined .to 
delight in anyone she disapproves of.” 

“You don’t mean half you say!” 

“TI mean I have taken an, intense dislike to 
Miss Desmond!” 

“ Why ? ” 

“J don’t think she is sincere. Mamma, 
how old-is she ?”’ 

“T don't know, May. She looks twenty,” 

‘‘She’is more than that. Lord Desmond 
says Hileen is eighteen. Now, if her mother 
was Maude’s governess, there must ba more 
than two years between the half-sister.” 

“Maude was seven when her mother died, 
and I think it was a_year later that Noel Des- 
mond married again.’’ 

“That makes nine years between the, 
sisters, and the infantile beauty is twenty- 
seven. Perhaps that is why she is so anxicus 
to keep her half-sister in the background.” 

“You are very uncharitable. What did you 
think of.Hord Desmond? Perhaps you liked 
him better ? ’* 

“T think he is a kind-hearted man, but 
desperately weak, Anyone -in the -world 
could manage him-; and I believe he is des 
perately afraid of Miss Mande.” 

“T have invited her-to spend a few days 
with us,'? 

May shrugged her-shoulders. 

“Tl try to be civil to her, but I wish you 
hadn't. I wonder what theaunt was like who 
brought her up?” 

“A very simple, kind-hearted) woman. 
Mra. Wi was. very well off, and very 
fond of: her niece... Mande says she only left 
her because they heard: Hileen was. growing 
up perfectly neglected, like alittle savage, and 
80 she felt it her.duty to go home.’ 

“And you took all that in? Mamma, you 
are a gteat,-deal too.good for this world. 
Whenever) anyone praises their own. motives 
to me I begin to distrust them. At the present 
moment my opinion.of Maude Desmond is 
that she is-.an arch deceiver |” 

The invitation.came,in dae form, It was 
addressed to Miss Desmond; but Lady Vivian 
expressed @ hope that-she would persuade her 
father and sister to accompany her,..'There 
were to be plenty. of: visitors for, the shoot- 
ing, and @ few dinner -parties must. be given.in 
their honour ; and the Countess thought. it.a 
most suitable chance. for Lord Desmond to 
renew his acquaintance. with his neighbours. 

“ Of course you will:go 2.” decided. Maude. 
‘Itis the-yery thing I have been wishing for.” 

Eileen clapped her hands--a most unfortu- 
nate demonstgation, since is drew on her 
generalattention, 

“ Tt has- nothing to do, with you,” said Maude, 
bears ‘You must,stay,aé home with the ser- ; 
vantal’’ . 

“ Bat Lam invited!” pleaded Eileen, “ and 
I want to go. I caughta glimpse of Lady May 
the other day, and she looks s darling |” 


_Poor Eileen | For the first, part of her yo 
life she been, alone with her father, one 
they had; but 


os pei Pa. 8 my between eee 
ater on, w e joined. them, B, 
their peaceful life sae yeti og 4 paaild enn 

really. unkind to. Eileen, whose earnings. 


constituted qnite half the family, income ;, 
but sinoe, they, came. to Yorksbice the px 
little thing found hareelt, per sinally sandbed, 
Mande was Miss Desmond and mistresa of ; 
the house. . Eileen was no one; and-Loed Des. 


=. 





mond, though loving her dearly as ever, yet 
Since his return to England seemed -to a 


sunk more and more under Mande’s influence, 
She was his first- —for her birth bonfires 
had blazed on the Yorkshire hills, and belle 
pealed forth in joyous chimes. Had he been a 
rich. man she wag his heirese, Eileen was 
jast his pet, his darling; but she belonged to 
another part of his life. 

‘* T should like to go!” repeated Eileen. “I 
am eighteen, Girls ‘come out’ often younger 
than I am!’ 

‘‘You don’t understand,” said. Maude, 
coldly. ‘‘ Youhaye noclaim whatever on Lady 
Vivian. I am the child of her old friend. She 
and the Earl were.my godparents. Of comrse 


‘they wish to do all they can for me,’’ 


‘“‘Why shonld she ask me if she. dcesn’t 
want me?” demanded Hileen.. ‘‘I only want 
to. know that!” 

‘* You, can’t gol!’ returned Mande, fiercely. 
‘* Why, you haven’ta decent dress belonging 
to you. It would cost fifteen or twenty pounds 
to rig you out fit forguch a visit |” a 

Lord Desmond interposed, His heart was, 
on Hileen’s side; but- ho was not a man of 
strong will. He rarely entered into direct 
antagonism with his eldest girl. 

“‘I think Eileen and I will, stay at home 


| together.” he. said, gravely, ‘‘ I don’t, feel up. 


to a large gathering, and, I am sure.my, little, 
girl won’t mind staying to.keep me company.” 

‘* Youare very absurd,” said Mande, crossly, 
‘‘but anything is better than taking Hileen ; 20 
I will write to Lady Vivian, and tell. her to 
expect me alone.”’ 

It might. have been an alloy to her satis. 
faction had she known. -the relief felt by her 
father and Eileen as they watched her drive 
away. To Hileen it seemed almost as though 
the dear old French days had come again, 
while Lord Desmond blamed himeelf for being 
glad to be free from the advice and manage-— 
ment £0 liberally bestowed, upon him. 


‘* A whole fortnight!” said Eileen, joy- | 


ously. ‘* Dad, don’t you think some one must 
fallin love with her. - She is so pretty and so 
clever! Wouldn't it be splendid if she oa me 
back engaged ?”° 

Lord Desmond opened his eyes in bewilder- 
ment. 

“ Whatever made you thipk of such a thing, 
iy dear?” he asked, in a tone of mild re- 
proof, : 

‘* Everyone admires Mande,” replied Eileen, 
slowly; “and I know she had a great many 
lovers when she was with her aunt. Then 
she hates being poor. She is so fond of nice 
things and being rich, and I don’t see any 
way. for her to get them unless she marries.” 

“ Really, Eileen, yon amaze me, Wherever 
do you pick up such notions ?"’ 

“JT don’’ know, You see, papa, Maude 
worries us. You and I are not half ambitious 
enough to please her, and I can’t help think- 
ing we'd be happier without her. It would 
be dreadfal to wish her to die, but we should 
lose her just the same if she married. And so 
I hope someone very rich and grand will fall 
in love with her, and then you and [ will just 
live peacefully alone.” 

Lord Desmond stroked the fair head fondly, 
but his thoughts were sad ones. Live peace- 
fully when a sword ,was suspended over his 
head, which at any moment might fall ! 

For a good many years past his life had 
been blighted by a,heayy fear; but the fear 
had deepened tenfold since, he came home to 
his ancestral, home, and, knew that the dis- 
grace, which must surely come one day, 
would fall, not on the unknown recluse of Rae 
Rocroi, but on the old and honoured title of 
Lord Desmond, 

He and Bilesn had . wandered _half-un- 
conscionsly to the lodge-gates. Mrs. Venn 
sat outside her door shelling peas. It .was 
the firs§,time she and. her new. landlord, had 
come face to 
. “It's » fine day!’ she said, civilly enough, 
pnt ag familiar as though. Lord Desmond 

ad been & mer ong-standing,, Pere aa 
you've not gone to Vivian Court after ali ? 

Enleen,. who had made acquaintance with 





the old woman, and was quite at case with 
her, answered readily enough,— 

“We preferred to stay at home. What 
splendid pears! Are they out of youf own 
garden?” 

“Yes,” and Mrs. Venn looked prond of the 
answer. ‘“I’vethe best fruit and vegetables 
for miles. I don’t grudge any expense, and 
I'd back my garden against Lord Vivian's 
own, I'll send you up some of these same 
pears, Miss Eileen, if you've a fancy for ’em,”’ 

Eileen laughed, and accepted. She had 
wandered on in search of some flowering 
honeysuckle, and Lord, Desmond found him. 
self téte-a-téte with his peculiar tenant. 

“I reckon they’ve been at you to give me 
notice,” she said, coolly. “ That fine madam, 
Miss Desmond, turns up her nose at me, i 
daresay ?” 

An awkward, question, since Maude’s, ob- 
jections to Mrs. Venn were as strong as thosy 
cherished by Lady May. 

Lord Desmond had been tormented dey 
after day by his daughter's entreaties, and 
had at last taken refuge in the remark he 
could not afford to lose fifty. pounds a-year. 
He had not dared to tell Mande of a slip of 
paper in his father's writing which his lawyer 
had conveyed to him in a sealed enyelope 
assuring him he had promiged the late lord to 
deliver it with his own haad, 

‘Tf yon are conscious of any secret in your 
life you do not desire published keep peace 
with the.woman at the South Lodge, She 
knows something abouf you what I hays 
never discovered.” 

It was hardly likely after this Lord Des- 
; mond should venture to evict Mrs, Venn. 
| Indeed, there was.a grave doubt whether he 

could do so, since the agreement granting her 
the lease of Sonth Lodge for twenty one years 
| had been drawn up by a lawyer, perfectly. in 
form. The needy peer was glad to make 
an excuse of his poverty when Maude urged 
her wishes, but he had been very ourious to 
see Mrs. Veun, and now the meeting had 
come about, 

“JT have no intention of giving you notice,” 
he said, calmly, ‘‘My father chore to give 
you a lease of this lodge. It was # most 
| eccentric thing to do, bat no doubt he had; his 
, reasons.” 
| She nodded her head emphatically. 

“He had! I'm not, a vicious woman, my 
lord ; bas I give you fair warning, it'll be an 
, evil day for you and yours if you try to make 
me leave this house!" 

“I have no intention of trying, bat I do 
not admit any fear of your threats. I feel 
certaiv I never saw you in my life before.” 

‘*Then you make & great mistake,”’ 

Lord Desmond looked at her again. 

“1 am certain I never spoke to you before.” 

‘Ah, that’s different, bat you’ve seen me 
lots of times. Why, I was at your wedding.” 

He marvelled in what capacity, Mrs, Venn, 
waxivy confidential, went, on to enlighten 
him. 

‘“‘T don’t mean the time down here, when 
you had «a great fuss, but up in London, in 
that miserable, musty-smelling church which 
hus beer: pulled down this many a-year, I 
wasn't much over sixty then. I’m turned 
eighty now; 80 I daresay I've altered, but I 
was there. I saw you put the ring on her 
finger.’’ 

And you saw my wife—Eileen’s mother? '’ 

*{ saw her right enough. She was too 
good for the likes of you., Men are poor 
crestures, even the best of ’em, and you were 
a ood way off that.” 

It was impossible to resent this extraor- 
dinury criticism, Mra, Venn spoke as in- 
éiffer-atly as thongh she merely repeated « 
well known fact, 

*Kileep is like her mother,” said Lord 
Desmond, slowly ;.“ at least I think so.” 





acquiesced .Mre, Venn,, ‘You see, thaf, you 
take csre of her; men are bad creatures, still 
l’ii own you seem fond of her.” 

* Your experience does not seem to have 





« Sne is us like her as one pea to a vid 
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wasn't a bad man, as men go, but he was a 
very stupid one. However, he’s been dead 
these twenty years, and we need not talk of 
him.” 

“ Eileen,” said her father, as they walked 
home, ‘do yoa know I have been Jectured on 
taking care of you?” 

“By Mrs. Venn? What a funny woman 
she is!” 

*‘ Then you have spoken to her before? ” 

“Oh, yes! She tells me such amusin 
stories, and I think she must have travell 
ull over the world. Her heart seems set on 
staying at the lodge. I hope you won't send 
her away ?”’ 

**I can't, my dear,” replied Lord Desmond, 
slowly. “I must grow a great deal richer 
before I give up fifty pounds a-year to gratify 
Maude’s prejudices.” 

Miss Desmond would not have felt flattered 
could she have seen how thoroughly those 
she had left enjoyed their freedom. Eileen 
and her father spent their days out-of-doors. 
‘Together they made rambles to the haunts of 
Lord Desmond's youth. They made charm- 
ing little excursions to Whitby, when they 
pined for sea breezes, and ofteaer spent long 
afternoons in the woods gathering black- 
berries, collecting ferns, and, in fact, enjoying 
themselves much after the manner of grown- 
ap children. 

Taey were carefal not to venture on the 
Vivian estates, feeling that they often 
presented an appearance Which would strike 
horror into Maude’s heart ; but, one day, when 
they were soon expecting their mentor back, 
on planned an expedition to some cliffs on the 
road to Whitby. They would go through the 
woods, picnic in the fields, and come home to 
a late tea. Lord Desmond, who sketched a 
little, would take paper and pencils; Eileen, 
who was making a feraery at Desmondville, 
went armed with a trowel and a huge basket. 
There was nothing common or valgar about 
the pair, yet certainly they presented a 
spectacle trying to a young lady's well-regu- 
lated mind. Lord Desmond in white trousers, 
painting jacket, sailor hat, much encumbered 
with camp stool and easel, luncheon, etc., was 
not as imposing to look at as most peersol 
the realm. 

Eileen in a plain grey dress, very ancient 
hat, much resembling in shape a small um- 
brella, a trowel, a knife, and a huge basket, 
wa3 as unfashionable-looking as her father; 
und when the two, fairly tired out, sat down in 
« shady corner under a hedge, to eat bread- 
and-cheese, at a distance people might have 
been forgiven for setting them down as 
tramps. 

Toast very day there was a great shooting 
expedition from Vivian Court, and the ladies 
had promised to meet the sportsmen with 
lanch ; but Lady May cried off from the party 
after lunch. She declared there waa some. 
thing forlorn in a dozen ladies returning dis- 
consolately back to the houss. It was agessince 
ehe had been for a good long country walk. 
Sne shoald go home through the woods, and if 
her cousin thought he had slaughtered enough 
birds for that day he might accompany her, 
and tell her all about the preparation for his 
sister's wedding, which, as she was to be one 
of the bridesmaids, naturally interested her. 

A number of young ladies together would 
be likely to look ashamed if one of them 
deliberately told off the most fascinating 
young man of the party to her own exclusive 
society, but no one made a jealous observation 
when the cousins walked off together. The 
whole world knew that Lady May’s escort 
must marry money, an _heiress-bride, or 
celibacy was his destiny. Then Lady May 
was the only child of a wealthy Earl; she and 
her cousin had been allies from childhood. It 
seemed the most nataral thing in the world 
that they should marry. 

Tais was probably the opinion of all but the 
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a 
’ been happy.” said Lord Desmond. ‘' Perhaps | two most concerned. May Delaval was one of 
your own husband——” those girls (whose number decreases, alas!) who 
“My husband died of a broken heart,” | can be intimate with a young man without 
returned the extraordinary woman. ‘ He | thinking of marrying him; and the gentleman 


in question having played with her in the days 
when she wore socks and white pinafores, 
regarded her rather in the light of a sister. 

“I am so glad you have come, Basil,” 
began May, ‘‘though it’s awfully wrong of 
you to turn up only jast now when we expected 
you weeks ago!"’ 

. have been at Boulogne with the Ernes. 
oliffs."” 

“There is not a Miss Ernesoliff, I believe.” 

Basil Oourtenay laughed. 

‘Oh, dear no! only two sons. They are not 
quite your style, May, bat I am fond of the 
whole family. Alan will take good care of Lucy, 
and I would recommend Bob to your lady- 
4 but for the fact of his being hopelessly 
in love already.” 

‘“Poor young man! And you stayed in 
Boulogne to console them ?"” 

Rh oo that. Boulogne’s a very amusing 


‘‘Miss Desmond always speaks of it as 
though it were a desert, bat I forgot you've not 
seen her. Basil, if you fall in love with that 
girl I'll never forgive you, She is odious.” 

“Ts her name Maude? Has she black 
hair?" 

May clapped her hands. 

‘Then you know her? How delightful ! 
Basil, I hate that girl. Don’t look so shocked, 
sir. I do, and she has actually got round my 
mother and his lordship till think her 
perfect.”’ 

‘I wonder if it's the same? A father and 
two daughters, perfect gentlefolks, but as poor 
as church mice. No one knew them in 
Boulogne." 

“Then how did you? Of course, it’s the 
same.” 

** Bob cherished a hopeless attachment (his 
twentieth) for Miss Desmond, and, to relieve 
poor Mrs. Ernesoliff's anxiety, I made a few 
inquiries abont them. The strangest thing 
was the way they disappeared. They had lived 
in the place fifteen years without a visitor. A 
strange man called on them, and a few hours 
after they had left Boulogne.” 

‘There's something stranger still that you 
should come here just now to find Miss Des- 
mond staying with us, and your uncle and 
wars in raptures with her.” 

“ Bat ae 

‘‘ The encumbrances, you would say. Well, 
I can't tell you much about them. I saw the 
father once, and rather liked them. The 
younger sister is never seen beyond their own 
grounds. Mother incladed her in the invita- 
tion, bat Miss Desmond preferred to leave her 
family at home.” 

“You haven’t told me where they live?" 

“ How stupid of me! He is Lord Desmond 
now, and they live at Desmondville, which is 
almost in ruins. They are awfally poor, and 
my dear mother has taken up Maude, and 
means to find her a rich husband.” 

** Poor Bob!” 

‘t Perhaps he'd do if he were rich enough ?”’ 

‘* And I shall see this syren to-night ?"’ 

‘* Yes, you are just intime. She leaves us 
next week.” 

A turn in the path and Lady May came 
full in view of two — leisurely discussing 
their dinner under the shade of a blackberry 
hedge. An unfriendly breeze blew off the 
straw hat, and her ladyship, who had quite a 
gift for remembering faces, at once recognised 
Lord Desmond. 

“Basil,” she whispered to her cousin, 
* there they are, the fair Maude’s family. Oh! 
if she were only here she would be ready to 
die of dismay !"’ 

But May Delaval had none of Manude’s 
scruples. To her correct costumes and con- 
ventional habits were not indispensable. She 
went up to Lord Desmond as naturally as 
though she had been in her own drawing-room, 
and put ont her hand. 

“Tam so glad to meet you! This ia my 
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—: Mr, Courtenay. May we sit down and 
ta ” 

There was something touching in 
Desmond's eyes ; he showed no - of being 
detected in a strange position. took Lady 
pea A hand with comely grace, and said, 
quietly,— 

“T should be glad to meet any cousin of 
yours, but I know Mr. Courtenay already, and 
owe him a debt of gratitude no words can 
repay. This is my little girl, Lady May, and 
he saved her life. We thought his name was 
Ernescliff then. Eileen, my darling, thank 
Mr. Courtenay!” 

Eileen blushed crimson. Her hat had 
fallen off, and her beautiful hair shone like 


gold in the autumn ight. May Delaval 
understood now why Maude kept her in the 
background. She might lack Maude’s regu. 


larity of features, but she was a lovely child. 
Those dark, violet eyes, with their long lashes 
above, would have made her face charming. 
As it was, the clear, open look, the intellect 
shining in her expression, and the tender, 
wistful smile, made up a whole few could re. 
sist. Maude Desmond might win admiration, 
— Eileen would charm hearts and keep 
them. 

She put her little hand into Lady May’s 
after she had spoken her simple thanks, and 
May Delaval felt more taken witn her than 
- had ever been before with any girl at first 
sight. 

rh aoe gy .~ shall a a gel she said, 
impulsively, “‘ but you know Iam angry 
with a Why wouldn’t you oan Lord 
Desmond come to us?” 

‘“* We sent you Maude,” said Eileen, prettily 
evading the question. ‘Papa and I have 
have decided that she shall represent us on 
all social You see we are not used 
to visiting. and it would take up all r 
Mande’s time if she had always to teach us 
how to behave.” 

*- You are not « bit like her!" 

Eileen flashed slightly. 

‘I know,” she said, simply. “I used to 
fret about it; bat you see our lives have been 
so different. I never could grow into a 
fashionable young lady.” 

‘Don’t try,” said May, simply. ‘ You 
are nicest as you are. Isn’t she, Lord 


Desmond ?”’ 

“Don’t spoil her, Lady May,” said the 
father, fondly. ‘‘She is a little rustic who 
has spent all her life in a small French town, 
so that we cannot expect her to be like an 
English girl.” 

‘Do you know my sister was terribly dis- 
appointed at your abrupt departure, Miss 
Eileen ?"’ said Basil. ‘‘ She eaid you vanished 
like a fairy.” 

“IT wanted to go and thank her before we 
came away; but Maude said it would only 
trouble her.”’ 

‘‘Iucy would have been so pleased. I 
must tell her I have seen you. She is going 
to be married next month !”” 

“‘T thought she was engaged. Is it to that 
tall gentleman with the beard?” 

‘Yes, Mrs. Ernescliff's eldest son. They 
have been in love since they were children!” 

‘And I am to be her bridesmaid,” said 
Lady May, ‘‘ Miss Eileen, if I drive over to 
fetch you will you persuade Lord Desmond to 
come and spend a long day with us to- 
morrow?” 

Eileen telegraphed a look at her father. 
She wanted fo go, but she had two heavy 
obstacles—her toilet and Mande. Perhaps 
long practice had made Lord Desmond very 
quick to understand her signals, for he at 
once began to excuse himeelf. 

‘I shall be hopelessly offended,” persisted 
May. ‘Do come, Lord Desmond, and bring 
your daughter? I see she is fond of ferns, 
ay have a good many rare ones to show 
er.” 

But Basil Courtenay understood the case 
far betier than his cousin. . 

‘'T shall tell Miss Desmond you are afraid 
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of her if you refase, Miss Eileen, and I am 
gure she won't like to be thought a tyrant.” 

“Do come,” urged May. ‘‘ Mother wants 
to know you. You see you were out the day 
sve came to r 

She gained her end. As a fact she mostly 
did; and then, when she had taken leave of 
father and child, she and Basil plunged into 
@ narrow winding path which would lead 
them into the Vi grounds. 

‘She is very prett7; but, Basil, I don’t 
think her sister is kind to her, and Lord Des. 
mond looks weak. If ever it came to an open 
difference he would not dare to take her 

art.’ 

‘‘ How you jump to conclusions, May! De- 
pend upon it Miss Desmond will fiod a rich 
husband for herself, and leave her father and 
sister to their own devices.” 

‘*T hope she won’t find one for Eileen?” 

‘Don’t be absurd,” said Basil, sharply. 
+'Eileen isa mere child, and Miss Desmond 
has too much to do for herself to go match- 
making for other people.” 

Lady May shook her head. 

‘“* Men have fallen in love with children be- 
fore now. If ever a good match offered for 
that pretty Eileen depend upon it she would 
be made to —_ it.” 

‘“‘ The days of imprisonment for refractory 
daughters are over, May,” retarred Basil, 
cather irritabls. 

Lady Vivian did not seem particularly 
pleased with her daughter’s news. Miss Des. 
mond had obtained a great infiaence with the 
Countess, and, therefore, my lady regarded 
Eileen t bh her sister's spectacles, and 
told May with a housefal of guests a hoyden 
school girl would be a great difficulty. 
Basil Courtenay, to his cousin’s surprise, 
interposed,— 

“TI don’t think Miss Eileen Desmond ever 
was at school, and she is certainly no hoyden. 
My sister Lucy knew her at Boulogne, and 
was very fond of her. I predict, Aunt May, 
you will be so too.” 

Eileen had never in her Jife spent a da 
with other people. The kind of toilet requi 
for lunch at an English country house was 
an enigma to her, but her wardrobe being 
limited she had little difficulty in making a 
decision. 

Her newest dress was @ grey nun’s veiling 
trimmed with velvet. It had been made in 
London, and fitted well. This, with soft lace 
at her throat and wrists, was the best array 
she could muster. Mrs. Ball, the old house. 
keeper, plaited her hair, and when Lady May 
drove up in her pony-carriage she found both 
her guests waiting, and looking very different 
from the couple she had surprised yesterday. 

May Delaval, in point of age, came between 
the two sisters. She was twenty-two, and in 
some things quite a woman of the world; but 
in spite of this she retained much of the 
girlish enthusiasm and eagerness of early 
youth, 

May was given to take prejudices both for 
and against peoele. Haviug conceived one in 
favour of Eileen, she was moat anxious that 
her protégée should make a good impression 
= _ mother and the chief guests at Vivian 

ourt. 

The Countess and her nephew came for- 
ward to greet the new arrivals. Lady Vivian 
half started as she saw Eileen, and, to her 
daughter's surprise, bent and kissed her. 

_““My dear, you are so like my sister who 
died when I was quite a child, She was my 
favourite of all the family, and, though it is 
years ago, I have never forgotten her.”’ 

Basil was recommended to do the honours 
of the conservatory. Lady May went indoors, 
and the Countess, on Lord Desmond’s arm, 
followed the young couple at a distance. 

“You ought to be a happy man !” said the 
lady. “I never saw anything more charming 
than your ee in their different styles.” 

_ ‘They are happy in your p:aise,” he said, 
simply, ‘ Poor girls, they deserve a brighter 
fatare than their father has been able to 
afford them.” 





‘‘They are sure to marry,” said my lady, 
frankly. ‘‘ Indeed, there is a gentleman here 
who admires Maude intensely. He has not 
yet spoke definitely but, he seems her shadow, 
and when he is not with her he is always 
questioning one about ‘ Miss Desmond.’ ”’ 

Lord Desmond smiled. Perhaps in his 
heart of hearts he would have felt glad to be 
free from Maude’s stern rule. 

Hileen and Basil had disappeared through 
a leafy shrubbery. The Countess and her 
escort were preparing to follow them when 
they came face to face with another couple— 
Maude Desmond, perfect in all her elegant 
array, leaning on the arm of a grave, middle- 
aged man, whose stern features melted into a 
smile at one of her gay sallies. 

“Ah!” gaid the Countess in a whisper, 
‘the very man I was speaking of.” Aloud, 
* Let me introdace you to Lord Desmond, 
Mr. Goldsmith.” 

But she was not prepared for the effect of 
her words. As she pronounced the name of 
Goldsmith Lord Desmond tottered, and would 
have fallen but for the aid of the stranger's 
arm. His face wa3 ashen white. Great drops 
of sweat stood on his brow. He looked like 
one smitten with a mortal fear. With qaiet 
command Mr, Goldsmith declared it was but 
a passing faintness. The patient needed air. 
If they would stand aside Lord Desmond 
would soon recover from this momentary 
attack of giddiness. Then, as soon as he 
had managed to get the two ladies beyond 
earshot, he bent over the unhappy man, and 
whispered,— 

‘For Heaven's sake, command yourself, 
my lord! Your secret is safe for me, but 
you are going the very way to arouse public 
curiosity.” 

“Say it again,” moaned Lord Desmond, 
hopelessly. ‘Do you really mean it?” 

**You are perfectly safe for me,” repeated 
Adam Goldsmith; ‘“‘and I believe no other 
living creature knows the truth.” 


(To be continued.) 
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A DESPERATE DEED. 


—0— 
CHAPTER XIII.—(continued.) 


Lin lifted her great shining eyes and 
looked across at him. She laughed reassur- 
ingly, perhaps a little too loudly. 

‘Oh, she came back, yes, but none ever saw 
her again as she used to be. A stranger might 
see no change. Weall did. She who before 
had fairly floated, for she could scarcely kee 
her feet from dancing, walked wearily an 
slowly. She, whose laughter had been so ring- 
ing and —— rarely smiled. She had 
moods. She had grown sullen, excitable, ca- 
pricious. All the innocence, the glad-hearted- 
ness, all ‘ the wild freshness of morning,’ had 
gone from her for ever.” 

She had spoken slowly, deliberately, her 
eyes still gazing downwards as though reading 
in the fire the story she told. 

‘*‘ And why?” 

He was not feigning interest now. He was 
leaning slightly forward, his elbow on the arm 
of his chair, his head on his hand. 

‘This was her story: In London, at her 
aunt’s house, she had met a man—sa frank, 
fine-looking fellow, a captain in a Calcutta 
regiment. 1t was a case of love at first sight. 
He was a captivating, manly, sunny-faced 
fellow, and she was pretty and impression- 
able. He was highly-connected, but poor—in 
fact, in debt. She had money coming to her, 
dependent on her aunt's approval of the mar- 





riage. 

They dare not allow their attachment to 
become known. When he proposed a secret 
marriage she—very youngand romantic, you 
must remember—thoaght it would be delight- 
fal in real life as in a novel. Toe mystery 
would be enchanting. How loyal her heart 





would be to him when ‘ lovers around her were 
sighing,’ and how they would astonish every- 
one some day when he had succeeded to the 
heritage of his expectancy by saying, ‘ We 
have been married and faithful ali these 
years!’ And she dreamed of a cottage 


‘** Bowered in roses and covered with thatch, 
After the fun of a runaway match,’ 


and all that sort of thing, yon know—poor 
little fool!” 

She was silent. 

The Earl looked at her curiously. How 
much the relation of the story seemed to 
— her! How tremendously in earnest she 
was 

Well, no wonder. She and this girl she 
spoke of had probably been dear friends and 
associates. 

But he wished she would hurry. The car- 
riage would soon be at the door. 

“Well, she married him, in strictest pri- 
vacy,”’ the Countess resumed. 

She left her place by the fire, came over to 
her hasband's side, and sank down on a low 
stool beside him. 

‘She told her aunt she was going to visit 
a school friend, and she went away to a little, 
lonely, sea-coast town and lived six weeks 
with him. Then, fearing detection, she re- 
turned to her aunt's house. There,one morn- 
ing, a man called to see her. It was her hus- 
band’s servant. He hada box in his hands 
—a little box. He gave it toher. Sheopened 
it. Within were the few notes she had 
written him, her picture, a flower she had 
given him, and a ringof her hair hair. She 
could not speak. She was simply dazed. At 
last she faltered,— 

‘*¢ My husband ?’ 

‘* The fellow laughed insultingly. 

‘*¢T guess youhaven’tgotany. The captain 
gave me those traps to bring backto you. He's 
got dead loads of such stuff. He sailed for 
Calcutta yesterday. When he returns, in a 
couple of years, he’s going to marry his 
cousin.’ 

‘‘ And he mentioned her name—a rich and 
titled lady—Clotilde Rayne. 

‘““She was crazy. But still she could not 
believe it. She could only say, stupidly,— 

“*¢T was married!’ 

‘And for answer the wretch before her 
— his hands, rolled up his eyes, and 
said, — 

‘*¢Qf course you were! And the minister 
wore a rig rented for the occasion at two-and- 
sixpence. And I was the minister!’ 

‘‘She didn’t die. No one ever does when 
they most long to. She did not even faint. 
She was afraid of her aunt appearing. She 
got him to leave by promising to meet him in 
tne park. She did so. He offered to marry 
her, clothing his proposals in words so insult- 
ingly condescending, it is a wonder her rage 
and scorn did not kill him! Thon it was she 
came back to the Honour.” 

The Countess paused. 

. The Earl stooped, and put his arm around 
er. 

“Why, my darling, how you are trembling ! 
What a compassionate little creature you are, 
to be sure !” : 

“Yes,” with a shaky laugh. ‘It isa hate- 
fal story! Let me you the rest—quickly ! 
I hear the carriage coming around.” 

“¢ Well, dear?”’ 

He spoke soothingly, as he would to a child. 
He could feel her slight form quivering. 

“Even there he followed her, and persecuted 
her. He threatened he would expose her. She 
gave him money, her little jewellery—aught of 
value she had. One April day she went to 
London. There her baby was born. Onaly 
yesterday I learned that she was dead.” 

Seven! It tinkled musically from the little 
malachite clock on the mantel. 

They should be on their way. It was so 
abominably rade to keep dinner waiting. 

He moved uneasily. She noticed the 
motion. 

‘And now,” she cried, leaning forward and 
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laying both ‘her sparkling, clasped hands on 
his breast, ‘‘now my petition! I want to 
bring her little one down here, and have some 
good woman—Granny Morris, say—take care 
of him and love him. May I?” 

He laughed, took her face between his palms, 
and kissed the hot cheek. 

“ Of coursé! What may you not do? My 
tender-hearted little Lilian !”’ 

Ten minutes later, rolling away through the 
frosty, starlit night, he asked her, carelessly, — 

‘‘ When did that poor girl die?” 

And she ans wered,— 

** When Marguerite did—last September.” 





CHAPTER XIV. 
LADY CLOTILDE RAYNE, 


‘ Half of her exquisite face in the shade, 
Which o’er it the screen in her soft hand flings, 
In the glows her hair in its odorous braid, 
In the firelight are sparkling her rings.” 
—Owen Meredith. 


Ox, relent, Lady Iva!’’ 

Bat Lady Iva, looking at Lionel with sweet, 
remorseless eyes over her fire-screen of peacock 
feathers, shook her golden head. 

“Tm afraid there is no hope. Mamma’s 
sister died so lately, she would not think of 
going.” 

‘Going where, Iva?” queried a gay voice. 

Down the wide, old stairs came floating a 
slim, little, dark-robed figure, 

“ We were falking of the Bracebordugh ball, 
mamma.” 

‘* And why should you not go, dear?” 

‘*That is what I say, Lady Romaine,’ 
broke in the young fellow, exaltant at having 
found an ally, ‘‘I'm sure a chaperon would 
be very easily secured.” 

“Of course. You, certainly must go, Iva. 
Ah, here ia Harold! We will sppeal to him.” 

Without, the winter night was closing in. 
Up from the hollowy deer-park, the dusky 
shadows came shouldering each other, The 
brooding dusk was fall of the prophecy of 
coming snow. 

But here, in, the magnificent baronial hall 
of the Romaines—a hall through which one 
might, drive a coach-and-fonr, and which, 
however, gave one no idea of gauntness for all 
its lofty space—here was the warmth of a 
huge fire—here the rosy glow of Moorish 
lamps—here the laxarions, wavering light— 
here the rustle of silken gowns—here the 
murmurons sound of voices, ‘low with fashion, 
not with feeling ’’—here, too, “ elasticlaughter 
sweet,”’ , 

For, though living in retirement, as was the 
Countess, because of her recent bereavement, 
already had the princely home over which she 
had come to preside resumed ite rightful place 
as social authority and rendezvous, 

“ Sach a dear little thing} ”.as Mrs, Trend- 
worth said to the Dowager Dachess of Caria. 
leigh, when she happened to, mention the new 
lady of the Castle—‘' such a dear, unassuming 
little thing! A perfect. lady, Lagsnre yon; a 
delightfal acquisition. She comes of a ve 
good family, too. It is a comfort to thin 
she is a person. we can; know. for,her own 
sake. The Woodvilles have extremely blae 
blood in their veins, you know. And she is 
such an innocent child—not much older than 
his daughter |” 

And so they all called of the dear, little 
thing, and she charmed and flattered them 
with her yonth and beauty and winning ways 
and uplifted grey eyes. , : 

Soon it became an understood thing that 
those who were at the village, or out riding or 
driving, should drop in at Silverdale Castle 
abont five o'clock. 7 

Then were the ladies, sure i he at home ; 
then was the fire in the, ribbed. roof hall most 
ruddy; then of luxurious depth looked the 
rug-covered chairs and divans; then’on the 
round table of carved and polished bog-oak, 
brightly glittered the silver tea-service; then 
arose the fragmént steam of Pekoe and Son- 











chong tea; then talk grew more rapid, 
laughter londér, mingling with both the dainty 
clink of rare old. china, | -. 

It was all very delightfal—the elegance, the: 
Si the mild exhilaration and infor- 
mality. | : 

Young Lionel got into the habit of comi 
in almost daily ; the Dallas girls often walked 


_ over; Mrs, Trendworth could not resist ‘just 


looking in; and the officers from the barracks 
at Rothlyn, in braided fatigue uniforms and 
stiff caps, came riding up the avenue about 
the hone for kettledram. 

And jast now there was quite a gay semi. 
circle around the blazing fire. The talk had 
turned on the coming Caristmas. _ 

‘* We are going to. be vary quiet this year,” 
Mary Dallas said. “There are only three or 


four old friends coming to us.”’ 
‘Oh, I am going to have  housefal !’’ Mrs. 
Trend worth cried. 


She was a widow, fat, fair, and fally fifty. 
She had strongly-marked featares, grey hair, 
worn Pompadonr, and a high colour. She 
dregsed richly, entertained lavishly, enjoyed 
the gram | of young people, and held that a 
good laugh added a year fo one’s life. 

** You alwaye haye,” said Lionel. 

“Who are they ?”” asked Jimmie Talbot. 

He was. slender, brown-skinned, curly- 
headed and moustacheless young fellow. 

She looked down on him as he lay stretched 
on the floor at the feet of Nora Dallas. 

‘* Well, Gay Dairly is coming, and Priscilla 
Morray (only sixteen, and pretty as a picture, 
Jimmie), and a German scientist, with an 
unpronounceable name, a friend of my 
brother's, and Sir Oswald Herold and Lady 
Clotilde Rayne, and ——” 

Bat the Countess of Silverdale heard no 
more. Not one word of the widow's cheery 
chatter reached her ear after that. 

Lady Clotilde Rayne! It was the name— 
the very name. 

Only once before had she heard it s 
then it had burned into ‘her heart an 
and brain, with searing force. 

‘Oh, he has, gone-sure enough ! 
comes back he will marry his cousin. 


ken ; 
soul, 


When he 
She is 


very wealthy, and dead struck ohn him. Her 
name is Lady Clotilde Rayne.” 
That most miserable day, that most 


wretched hour, when she had first heard 
that name spoketi. How strange to hear it 
again! Now she was safe in the home of 
a good and honoured gentleman; now she 
was secure, respected, loved, happy, beyond 
calumny and above reproach, 

Bat once more she heard it. 

And she, Lady Clotilde Rayne, was coming 
down to her neighbour's, and he, Sir Geoffray 
Damyn, fo the glow of her own hearth and 
the shelter of her own roof-tree. 

‘*Good heavens!’’ she murmured to her- 
self, with a little, weary sigh. What.a small 
place the world is, anywey.| We leave a 
person in Hong Kong meet him in Hyde 
Park. A person—a ghost, rather—out of our 


dead and buried past sits down to dinner 


with us.” 

How she dreaded meeting him! He had 
never seen Lilian; his astonishment would be 
overwhelming, She had told him of the 
marvellous likeness betwesn herself and her 
sister. But in spite of all she knew how 
stunned he would be. And bow would he 
act at first sight of her? As one dismayed? 
And what emotion wonld really sway him— 
remorse, fear of exposure, or only a reckless 
indifference ?. 

“ Dreaming?” 

She _stai violently at the touch of her 
husband’s hand.on her shoulder. 

“Yes,” with a nervous laugh. ‘I really 
believe I wave. 
to say good-bye.” : ; 

She turned graciously to the young man, 
standing cap in hand, beside her chair. 

“Yes. I said good-night twice, Lady 


Romaine, and yon would not even look at me.” 
She rose, her piquant face bright and 
' smiling. 


And hére is Jimmie, waiting’ 





“Indeed, I beg. your pardon, Jimmie. 
You don’t think gs P ly neglect 
ou 2 be 

The lad shook his curly head: with wise 
wei Pertege ich, waa yaa: tie Riek’ isgi 

‘Perhaps not, and yet my misgives 
me!" he avowed with mock tragic emphasis. 
*« As I stood here, forgotten and alone, I said 
to myself, ‘In her reverie you have no place,’ 
said alas : 

‘**T arn only a poor poet mhade for singing'at' her 
casenient, 
Like the thrushes or the finches, “while "she 
thought of other things !"” 

‘Bravo,’ Jimmie!” cried * Iva’s ‘sweet, 
laughing voioe. 

They were all rising, going. Gay adieus 
were spoken, the massive doors opened, 
clanged. al 

A thonght struck the Countess. “It had 
thrilled ber all day long. Just for the last 
hour had it slambered. ale 

She went swiftly upstairs to her own little 
nest of a dressing-room, and rang the bell. 





CHAPTER XY. 


Suz conld never claim him, no. Bat she 
would do so much for him—would bs so fond 
and carefal of him. And if the Harl should 
come to love him, too, and perhaps sore day 
adopt him! 

The dream was brighf. 

Her maid appeared. ' " 

“I thought you would return this evening. 
You brought the child?” 

‘** Yes, your ladyship.” 

‘** He is with Granny Morris?” 

‘‘ Yes, your ladyship.” 

‘“‘ How did you find him? What were his 
TE at iat hy iad ty? 

** Poor and dingy and dirty, my lady.” 

‘Is he a fine bila as ; 

“That he is—a bonnie little Iaddieé. He 
doesn’t look ‘over-strong, but he has the 
loveliest black éyes one could see, And hair as 
golden as Lady Iva’s own.” 

“ Ah, that will do! You may 80, Jane. I 
shall not need you for an hour yet. 

The door closed, Her ladyship shivered in 
the downy depths of her chair. She drew 
her breath with a hard sob, ; 

So he had told the trnth! The resemblance 
must be very marked, Black eyes and yellow 
hair. It was the rare Combination of the two 
which had made Sir Geoffrey Damyn—plain 
Captain Damyn then—so handsome in her 
girlish eyes. ants i peat ionte 

Would otherd “retudtk “it? “Sarély ‘they 
must when the guest she dreaded came. 
Well, the boy would haye to be kept quite 
away from the Castle while he r . Not 
that the very faintest idea of the wild trath 
would ever enter his head, but others might 
remark the likeness, and it would be unplea- 
sant for her. fang 

As she sat by the fire, her jewelled hands 
clasped behind her dark head, her slippered 
feet crossed on the low brass fender, the folds 
of her dainty tea-gown lying over the russet- 
rug in “a rippling sweep of satin,” there 
came into her eyes a tenderness, & lovingness, 
a look of infinite longing. © 

“ My own child !" 

Her lips formed the words, though no 
sound escaped them, He was 80 her ; 
and she had thought him dead this year and 
more. Why, he must be able to say words 
now, put together little sweet, broken “sen- 
tences. But there was one word he would 
not speak. And how, away down in her 
heart, she longed to hear it! 


She sprang to her feet.” She must see him 
before dinnet ; she would havé time if she 
hurried. 


3 


She hastened to the wardrobe, diught up a 
Persian shawl, flang it over h sr head and 
shoulders, whisked her skirt over her arm, 
unhasped a French window opening on & 
balcony, passed out, went quickly down the 
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— 
stairs, and ran along the great shadowy 
avenue straight a8 an arrow and flect as a 


wo! 

* When Lady Silverdale reached the pretty 

lodge and knoeked, she was quite out of 
eath. 

= hobbling step. Granny Morris opened 

the door, and peered out, 

« Who is it?’ she demanded, 

“J!” the Countess replied, slipping past 
her and into the little parlour. 

The old woman recognised her.. 

“ I did not know your ladyship just aé first. 
Is Jane without?” 

“No. Icamealone, I jnst ran. down to 
see the child, Jane told me she broughé,bim 
here this afternoon, I am very much inte- 
rested in him. I knew his parents,” 

“ Certainly, my lady !" 

But she gave her a keen glance. She was 
a shrewd old woman, and she did_ not exactly 
comprehend this feverieh, friendly solicitude 
for aa orphan waif, 

She took up a candle and led the way into an 
adjoining apartment. 

The Countess followed her. Her shaw! had 
slipped from her head. Hersilken gown rustled 
as she moved. The lovely face was all aglow 
with exercise, excitement, 

‘There he is, your ladyship.! ’” 

On a cheap, but daintily immaculate bed, lay 
a sleeping baby. The clothes haji been tossed off. 
Bare were the rosy limbs, The tiny-featured 
face on the pillow was flushed, _ Over the 
moist brow clastered sunny.hair. The lashes 
lay dark and carling on the pink cheeks.. The 
red lips were. half 

Slowly the Countess advanced and stcod 
beside the bed. She said no word.. She did 
not even utter a sigh. 

Bat the white-capped..old dame regarding 
her saw the small jewelled hands grip each 
other in a fierce and straining graep. 

Never, in all her strong, young life, had 
emotion so mastered her. 

Her child—her own chilf—and she dared 
not claim him ! He must know no mother, 
She bad a son, but she lived, childless! Oh, 
= the thought was bitter—hard to 

ar ! ; 

Her heart beat furiously, She felt herself 
growing faint and chilly. 

But she gave..no outward. sign, of the 
fierce struggle which swayed her. » Apparently. 
impassive she stood there. 

The child stirred nneagily, and opened bis 
eyes. She gave a sudden start. 

Ah, Garrett had spoken truly | .No need to, 
ask whose child was that, . The dimple in the 
chin, the golden curls, the heautifal black eyes 
—what & miniature reproduation they were! 

* Willie hung’y !” 

The sweet, lisping voice | He was not. half 
as hungry as she was, she thought, with a 
pang, 

She was frightened at, the voloanic emotion 
the sight of the-child had aroused. She had 
not supposed such passionate ,mother-love lay 
dormant in her heart, She, dare not trast 
herself to stay longer. 

“He isa pretty child. Take good care of 
him,” she gaid, with an indolent smile. 

Bat the kiss she preased on. the baby brow 
was very tender. 

Thrusting a gold.piece inthe old woman's 
wrinkled hand, she hurried out—home. 

She had just gained ber boudoir, flung off 
her wrap, when her husband entered. 

“ Where have yon been, Lilian? We've 
been searching everywhere for you.. Our 
guest has, arrived. Sir Geoffrey Damyn 
is in the drawing-room.” 

- 


CHAPTER: XVI. - 


So he had come at last! He was plain 
Captain Damyn in the old days—that was be- 
fore he had fallen heir to a baronetcy—Sir 
Geoffrey Damyn now, ... 

‘Ohl?’ she, said, softly,. ‘“ When did he 


,faid, walking towar 


Countess so near, It was ridiculous, that he 





arrive?” 


“Soon, afier the others went. He drove in 
by: the western lodge. Why, there is the first 
bell. You will barely have time to dress for 
dinner, love. Shall-I ring for Jane?” 

There were others coming this evening—the 
Rector, a young officer.from ,Rothlyn, anda 
Mrs. Holdstrom and her daughter. 

Their presence would be relief; but she 
did 7 dread the first meeting. Ifit were only 
over 

‘Oh, it never takes me long to dress |” she 
answered, haughtily. ‘I shall be down in 
ten minutes. Here is Jane—now go!” 

For just a minute he made no motion to 
obey her smiling, imperative dismissal. 

He stood looking af her with an abstracted, 
vaguely-tronbled face. 

How oddly Lilian had changed! In what 
particular—that he could not have told. But 
now and thenit struck him with a quser sense 
of pain that he did not love his wife as pas- 
sionately as he loved the girl he wooed on 
New Year’s morning, in the bright breakfast- 
room of the Honour. 

ny shook himself impatiently, turned, went 
out, 

If his affection was less fervent than it had 
been in the early days of his wedded life, the 
shame was his, , 

She was all that was sweet and fair and 
noble. 

In the drawing.room Iva and Sir Geoffrey 
sigod and chatted gaily. 

He was telling her of mutual friends whom 
he had met abroad, and many mirthfal remi- 
niscences were cropping up with the mention | 
of their names, 

‘Tt makes one feel the age of Methuselah, 
this looking backward,” he said. ‘Why, you 
were just @ little girl when last I saw you?” 

“T recollect. It was class-day at Harrow. 
I was there with my mother’s people,” 

“The Mordaunts—yes. You were very 
young when your,mother died?” 

‘A mere baby—jes. But I have a new 
mother now, you know. She is not much 
older than I,” 

‘‘ Yes, I heard about the Earl's marriage. 
His wife was a Woodville, was she not ?” 

His voice had become serious, almost sad. 

Iva glanced up. 





A fine looking man, whose age was some- 
where in the thirties, this Sir Geoffrey Damyn, 


oHis face was pale, delicate. featured, aristo- j 


cratic, The wavy hair was of brownish gold; 
the eyes were black, and regarded you di- 
rectly, if yery gravely, 

“Yea, Her sister died a couple of months 
ago, 8O we are very quiet this year.” 

His lips closed, firmly, under his fair mous- 
tache. 

“ ee mean Miss Marguerite Woodville?” 

“* Yes.” 

He locked at her with curiously gloomy 


eyes. 
Ms I heard of that,” he said. 
A silence fell upon them, 
‘“‘T think we are going to have snow,” Iva 
a er be sis? 

A very stately, beautiful girl, this daughter 
of Lord Silverdale, Geoffrey Damyn decitled. 

Had a lover? be wondered. It would 
not be long before all the young gallants of | 
the county would be at her feet. Well, if one | 
could judge the goul by looking in through the | 
eyes, its wonderful windows, he would be a 
happy man who would win her—a happy and 
@ proud man. 

Pshaw! Whas business was it of his, after 
al 


1? 
He passed hia hand wearily over his fore- 


ead. 

He had had his dream of love. Sweet it 
was while it lasted, Well, .it was over and 
done with now. 

He walked up.the room to where Iva stood 
at the window. It was hard to keep inactive, 
with the moment of his meeting with the 


should be nervous, he told himself, angrily. 
He began. to wish he had never consented to 





come here. Would she be very like Marguerite 





—poor Marguerite? He had heard tho re- 
semblance between the Woodville sisters wag 
striking, but he had never seen Liuian, 

“Yes. There are a few people coming to 
dinner this evening. It is beginuing to snow. 
I was a wise prophet—see !”’ 

She had pushed back the glowing. curtains 
of plush and lace, and was leaning forward, 
looking out. 

Sir Geoffrey Damyn ,bent his blonde head 
toward the pane. Against the shee of plate 
glass the firat great feathery flakes flustered 
softly. 

“ Oh, Heaven!” 

The lady of the Castle, entering, put her 
hand to her heart as though with a spasm of 
sudden pain, , 

The words were not audible; her lips had 
barely formed them. 


She had nerved herself—yes, sho had even, 


drank half aglass of brandy to induce courage, 
composure. 

Bat it was a shock all the same, the sight 
of those two standing side by side i:: the bay 
window, the fair heads s0 close yoxether. Lt 
was many along day since she hud fancied 
she loved him; but something very like jealousy, 
a hot, contracting, miserable. pang, flashed 
through her. 

Rab-a-dub-dub-dub ! 

There was the knocker ; the Rector, probably, 
She must get the meeting over at once. 

She went on up the room. Iva heard the 
light step. 

** Ah, here is mamma at last!” sho cried. 


‘“‘ Sir Geoffrey Damyn, my mother the Coun. , 


tess of Silverdale.” 

Resolutely he had turned his high-bred face 
Me the slender, Jittle figure ; now he looked g% 

er. 

‘‘ Marguerite !”’ 

Such a wild, startled ory as it was! 

He had fallen back a step and wag staring 
at her. He was white as death. His up-flang 
hands were shaking. 

Bat my lady, self-possessed to the very tips 
of her snowy, jewelled fingers, just howed 
graciously and regarded her thunderstruok guest 


. with eyes of calm and questioning eurprise. 


‘* You remark the resemblance, Sir Geoffroy, 
to my poor sister, whom I believe you knew, 
It is not the first time a stranger has been 
startled by our likeness. You are very wel- 
come to the Castle. And now will you par- 
don me? Here are our other guests,”’ 

And with serenest dignity, she turned to 
greet those jast entering with Haro!d. 

Damyn’s hands fell to hissides. He tnrned 
his pale face to Iva. 

‘‘T am afraid I have offended her ladyship, 
bat the shock was overwhelmizg. I knew 
Marguerite Woodville; I could have sworn ii 
was she who stcod before me. Such a resem 
blance staggers comprehension !” 

Iva drew a relieved breath. Sc had beet 
vaguely dismayed by his outbursi, 

“They were wonderfully alike, everyone 
says. Ah, Mrs. Holdstrom! Did you bring 
the snow with yo? I am glad to see you, 
Millie! Allow me to make known to you Sir 
Geoffrey Damyn.” 

And Sir Geoffery Damyn, bowing low and 
uttering the light platitudes of society, felt 
that he had come face to face witha ghost 
this evening in the brilliant drawirg-room ¢c! 
Silverdale Castle. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


“Tur little darling!” Iva cried. 
She was down on her knees in tho prim 
lode kitchen, playing “peep’’ with tho 


y. 
Between them was the chintz covered arm. 
chair dear to the heart of Granny Morriz. .. 
When the wee yellow-haired laddie peered 
cautiously out on one side, and the girl 
flashed her lovely face on him from the other, 
what a merry, mingled shout went up to the 
brown rafters, where hung a goodly store of 
plump, reddish hamsand “ streaky” bacon. 
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It was the morning after the arrival of Sir 
Geoffrey Damyn—a most delightfal morning, 
too—for 


** The snow had began in the gloaming, 
And basily all the night 
Had been heaping field and bighway 
With a silence pure and white.” 


The fields, the dells, the curving avenues, 
ali lay in the sparkling December sunshine 
dazzling and fair to see. 

The wide hedges were capped with pearl. 
Every twig on every tree was outlined as with 
a pencil of light; and the sky was blue as 
turquoise, and the air invigoratirg and sweet. 

** Peep, Willie! " 

“ Peap!"’ echoed Willie, darting toward his 
comrade, and suddenly sitting down without 
whe slightest intention of doing so. 

Very bright the little kitchen looked, with 
its gay knitted mats on the white floor; its 
row of shining utensils reflecting the san- 
shine; its diamond-latticed window, across 
the lower part of which hung an immaculate 
5 viss cartain; its big blooming geranium and 
pot of gold-flowered musk on the wide ledge ; 
its firein the old-fashioned cavern of a fire- 
place, above which, from an iron crane, a tea- 
kettle hung; its rush-bottomed chairs; ita 
dresser, with its even rows of blue plates and 
mugs. And old Granny Morris herself, sit- 
ting by the hearth, spectacled, white-capped 
and white-aproned, her cat in her lap and her 
knitting-needies between her fingers, gave the 
last requisite touch to the quaint and homely 
plotare, 

* Poor Willie!" 

Lady Iva drew the little fellow to her, and 
kissed the lips which were beginning to quiver 
omisonsly at the corners. 

And then as, consoled, he sat playing with 
hor watch-chain, she looked up at Granny 
Morris with her pretty brows wrinkling in 
perplexity. 

“Did you ever, granny—ever see any one 
whom Willie looks like?” 

Tae old woman gave her a quick glance over 
her glassess. 

** Yes, dearie.” 

‘* When?” 

‘* A good many years ago."’ 

‘* Where?”’ ee . 

** Here.” 

‘* Here?” 

‘ At Silverdale Castle—yes.”’ 

‘“ Who was it?”’ 

‘‘A boy who was visiting there with his 
mosher,”’ 

‘What was his name?” 

** Damyn.” 

“ Geoffrey Damyn?"’ 

** TI believe so." 

‘**Oh,” the girl cried, laughing, ‘I wasright, 
then! That is theresembianceI saw. Bat I 
was wondering if anyone else would notice it. 
Ié is very singalar.” 

Mrs. Morris continued her keen scrutiny. 
Bat there was nothing in Lady Iva’s face but 
pleasurable interest. 

__ When one has made a discovery of any sort | 
it ig agreeable to have someone else approve 
the same. 

‘* Well, I must be going.” 

Lady Iva stood up, lifting the little chap in 
her strong young arms. 

‘Good by, Willie!" 

He pat his “ wet little, warm little, mouth” 
down on hers as she held him laughingly 
above her. 

A few minutes later, sealskin.capped and 
aacqued, she was out in the frosty sunshine 
and walking briskly into town. 

Mrs. Trendworth passed her, driving, and 
drew up to insist that she ride with her. 

But Iva shook her head. 

“Not each a lovely day. I would not give 
up my walk for anything,” 

She passed a few officers ag she turned into 
the main street of Rothlyn, 

They doffed their caps and looked after the 
erect young figure with a good deal of admira- 





tion. 


Her shopping over, she came out of the 
town library. As she stepped across the 
threshold a gentleman, lounging a few feet 
—s, promptly straightened up and joined 

er. 

*‘Good-morning, Lady Iva!” 

He held out a shapely brown hand. 

Sho nodded, smiled, and gave him her slim 
fingers for a» moment. 

“ Good- morning.” 

**T don’t see your rig.” 

He was looking up and down the quiet 
street. 

“I walked in.’ 

* Really?” 

“ Traly.” 

‘‘ It is every foot of four miles.” 

.“ Doubtless. Bat that is no very appalling 
distance, you know.” 

‘* And you are going to walk back?” 

She looked up mischievously. 

‘* I cannot very well return otherwise.” 

He laughed. It seemed very easy to laugh 
_ now. The world was a jolly place after 
ail. 
“My road is the same as yours,” he 
averred. 

‘Bat you rode in. I see your horse.” 

‘I must leave him to beshod," he declared, 
gravely ; but his eyes were twinkling. 

He called a boy, gave him a shilling to take 
the animal to the blacksmith's, and then 
tarned to the Earl's daughter. 

‘** Allow me,” taking her book. 

“ Bat I did not say you might come with 
me.’ 

She was looking very beanutifal, very win- 
some, her soft cheeks carmined by her rapid 
walk, her shining eyes the deep, rich blue of 
‘“‘ violets in shady spots."’ 

‘** ¥ou could not be so cruel as to say I 
should not? It is notin your nature—such 
heartlessness."’ 

‘‘Is it not? ”’ she queried, lightly. ‘ Ah, 
you do not know me!" 

But she was walking on beside him. 

** Don't be too sure of that,” in a voice that 
was earnest and thrilling. 

Over the bridge spanning the narrow stream, 
out of town they went. 

The snow was deep for Sussex, but they 
were both good pedestrians. 

“ And how about the ball?” Lionel asked, 
breaking the rather embarrassing silence 
which had fallen upon them. 

“Tam going.” 

His handsome, dark face brightened wonder- 


y: 

“' That is good news, And will you, Lady 
Iva, save the first dance for me?" 

She flashed him a smile. 

‘‘T will”—and then, when he would have 
broken out in expressions of gratitude—“ I 
will—think about it.” 

“ Lady Iva!” 

** Mr, Lionel!” 

** Youcan be cruel, after all,” 

Tho proud, crimson lips drooped like those 
of a sorrowfal child. 

‘Why? Because Isaid I would think about 
it? Well, you are complimentary! Would 
you prefer I should refuse to consider it?” 

The ans fellow wheeled toward her pro- 
testingly. 

“Now, you know I don't—souldn’t mean 
that." 

“ How am I cruel, then ?"’ 

“Oh, tormenting Lady Iva ! 

“ In not saying yes at once!" he burst out. 

Asmile came dimpling around the lovely 
mouth. It was sternly banished. 

** You would not value such a promise, You 
would think it was too lightly won.” 

‘Not I,” he insisted, strenuously. “ Try 
me and see." 

Bat very dubiously Lady Iva shook her head. 
She did not say a word. 

For fally a hundred feet they walked on in 
silence. Then she looked up brightly at her 
escort, 

‘' Bir Geoffrey Damyn arrived at the Castle 
last night.” 








* Did he?’’ sulkily. 

Lady Iva turned away her face a moment, 
It was quite serious when she looked again 
at her companion. 

‘Yes, Heis very handcome.” 

‘' Ts he?" 

Such » dismal voice ! 

“Very!” with emphasis. 

And then, after a slight pause. ‘‘ He, too, ia 
going to the Braceborough ball.” 

Lionel’s eyes flashed. 

‘“‘ And you, I suppose, are reserving the firat 
dance for him?” 

Her innocent, violet-black eyes were up- 


to his. 
“‘ Why should I do that?” 
“Oh, I don’t know!” morosely, almost 
roughly, “unless you think it woald anger 
me ” 


Lady Iva drew herself up. 

‘And what difference,” she demanded, 
icily and quietly, ‘‘does it make to me 
whether you choose to be angered or not?” 

He felt as if he had been drenched with 
cold water. 

‘Oh, not any, of course!” he avowed, 
drearily apologetic. 

The remainder of their walk was rather 
dull. Now and then a smile came lurking in 
Iva’s dimples, but Lionel, looking frowningly 
ahead, did not see it. 

When they reached the entrance to the 
demesne she turned and held out her hand. 

‘‘ Good. bye! Whata charming walk we've 
had! Shan’t we see youat kettledrum ?”’ she 
asked, cordially. 

The poor fellow stared at her as he released 
her hand. 

**I—TI don’t think so.” 

‘* Oh, yes, come if you can; and you can if 
you will, I want to talk aboutthe ball. You 
ought to be interested in that, as I have pro- 
mised to save the first and the last dance for 
you. Good-bye!” 


(To be continued.) 








Ir is a great and noble thing to cover the 
blemishes and to excuse the failings of a 
friend ; a. oi bi & teeth mo-yoty — 
and to display his ections ; ary his 
weaknesses in silence, but to proclaim his 
virtues upon the housetop. 


One of the institutions of Cassel, in 
northern Germany, is a girls’ school, founded 
by a literary woman, daughter of a former 
burgomaster, Fraulein Marie Calm. The 
school is intended specially for the olass of 

irls, above the peasant, who do not wish to 
me teachers—a profession that is every- 
where over-crowded. It gives to about three 
hundred pupils a complete training in sewing 
of all kinds, from the making of a towel to 
the finish of an elegant dress or bonnet, and 
turns them out complete seamstresses, em.- 
broiderers, dressmakers and milliners. The 
graduating test is the submission of a com. 
plete set of work, including a specimen of 
every description of under and outer wear. 
These sets are sold, and the worker receives 
the money. The school graduates about forty 
irla every year; and though Fraulein Calm 


ied last year most unex) y, she had 
secured permanent buildings, and placed it on 
such & foundation, with the p of other 


intelligent women, as secures its continuance. 
In fact, it has become a mode] for other 
schools throughout Germany.” Like Fran 
Napratek, Fraulein Calm was not a rich 
woman. Her mother and herself lived in 
their own pleasant little home, su 

mainly by her basy pen. Her school was 


the result of effort made first in a very 
small and inexpensive way, which grew into 
importance as its practical character was 
developed, 
nition of the town, 


and received the substantial recog- 
as well as of the people. 
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THE NEW MOON. 
—O—= 


OvTLINED against the darkling blue, 
The little silver crescent hung ; 
Upon the serene summer air 
The flowers their fragrance flung. 


“ Now make a wish,” said Lilian, 
“ For know you not, whatever boon 
That of the new moon you may ask, 
It will be granted soon ? 


_ “ Q'ér my right shoulder, I can see 
The silver gleam: good-luck be mine, 
My wish I’ll make quite secretly, 
That you may not divine.” 


He smiled upon her, as they stood 
Beside the casement opened wide. 
‘ ]’ye made my wish,” said he: ‘: it is 
That you may be my bride.”’ 


Lifting up her fair sweet face, 
She looked at him with mock surprise. 
‘‘ Why, that is what I wished ! ” she said, 
The love-light im her eyes, 


Ah, little moon—’twas thus you brought 
Together loving hearts and true. 
They might have drifted far apart, 
Had it not been for you. + 
. x. G, 








THE VOICE OF THE TEMPTER. 


—10:— 
CHAPTER XLVI. 


“Wetu! This is a very peculiar sighi,’’ ex- 
claimed Mrs. de Rippington, as she came with 
her usually stealthy step across the hall, and 
saw the Baronet, Whistler, and James, all 
gsthered round what seemed to be the lifeless 
body of Brenda Farquhar. ‘I have yielded 
to you in every thing, Sir Eric, but my con- 
science will not allow me to countenance any 
act of brutality or violence. I hope no bodily 
injury has befallen Miss Farquhar!” 

“I don’t know if your conscience will ap- 
prove of a fall downstairs,” said Sir Erio, 
scornfully. ‘ That is all that has happened. 
For Heaven's sake,”’ his voice changing to a 
tone of the acutest anxiety, ‘‘come here, and 
tell me that she hasn’t broken her spine, or 
done anything awfal |” 

There was @ solemn silence whilst Mrs. de 
Rippington kuelt down and peered into the 
white face, resting so helplessly on Sir Eric's 
arm 


She raised the body gently, lifted one arm, 
then the other, softly moved each foot, and, 
shaking her gravely, announced it as her 
belief that the only injury of any consequence 
was the blow on the left temple, where there 
—s large black bruise just under the soft 

rown ° 

Bir Erio drew a deep breath, and stooped 
his head with an almost irrepressible longing 
over his refractory ward. 

How softly her hair curled on the smooth, 
white forehead!~ What pride in the delicately 
— nose! What tenderness in the soft, ripe 

ps 

She had never looked so lovely to him 
before as now, when her head drooped in help- 
less abandon on his arm, and a few stray locks 
of hair hung about the softness of her throat. 
_ He would have kissed her with all the pas- 
sion of his storm-tossed heart, but some 
small remnant of proper feeling restrained 
him from taking such a mean advantage of 
her helplessness before the prying eyes of his 
wilire. de R 

rs. de Rippington ta him gently on 
the shoulder. 7 wees ey 
ween Pe ~. Eric, but aie A a be 
judic: our future plans if Miss Far- 
quhar came to herself downstairs?’ 
“ You are right,” said Sir Eric, as the wia- 





dom of the suggestion struck him forcibly. 
‘‘She must wake to find herself in her ane 
rooms. I wish to Heaven I could carry her 
there myself. I could do it soeasily if it 
weren't for my cursed leg.” 

It went against him sorely to see her 
handled ever so carefully by the two men, but 
there was no help for it. 

Ashe followed slowly, grasping the banis- 
ter tightly, as if his leg hart him more than 
usual, his conscience, which had been as tor- 
pid as a dormouse in the winter, woke to sud- 
den life. 

His own baseness was more apparent to 
himself than it had ever been before, and he 
almost gasped at the thought that he had 
sunk go low. 

‘* 1 am afraid that you have been very im- 
prudent with that poor, dear leg,” murmured 
the widow's smooth voice, as something like 
® groan escaped his lips. 

He turned bre her savagely. 

‘* Whatever I have done or not done is my 
own concern, I did nor ask you here to 
look after me.” 

Her Iemon-coloured face flushed a dueky 
red, and she shot @ vindictive glance at him 
from under ber heavy lids. 

‘‘T believe you asked me here to be Miss 
Farquhar’s chaperon ; but, strange to say, my 
services are never required when the only 
gentleman in the house is in her company.” 

‘So long as your services are paid for, I 
am at a loss to conceive what you have to 
complain of,” he said, haughtily, as he reached 
the top of the stairs with an effort. ‘‘ Perhaps 
you will be so good as to hurry on in front, 
and see that those men place Miss Farquhar 
comfortably on the sofa.” 

‘On the bed, I shoald venture to suggest.” 

‘*T said ‘ sofa,’ and I meant it.” 

‘Oh! very well,” sourly. ‘I only spoke 
as my conscience prompted me,” and she har- 
ried on according to the Baronet's orders, 

Sir Eric muttered an oath, as he looked 
after her black figure with ascowl. He could 
only regard her as a most thoroughly con- 
temptible hypocrite, who never let her con- 
science speak except to her own advantage, 
or to make a hit at someone else, and yet he 
was obliged to acknowledge that he had found 
her very useful. 

When Brenda opened her eyes she was 
alone with her guardian. She looked round 
with a deep sigh, but as soon as she saw him 
she closed them again with a shudder, 

Incredible as it seems after the barbarous 
way in which he had treated her, it cut him 
to the heart to see that she could not look 
upon him without a shudder. 

He tumbled down on his knees by her side, 

and clasped his hands in passionate en- 

treaty. » 

‘* Forgive me, Bren!” 

‘Why am I lying here? What has hap- 

pened?” she asked, looking up with an air 

of bewilderment. 

*“*You’ve had a fall—a terrible fall! I 

thought you had gone from me for ever!” 

“Oh, why didn’t I die?” she cried, in 

bitter regret. ‘‘Why was anyone cruel 

enough to bring me back to life—and you?” 

“ Bren, I’ve a brute. I know it; but 

upon my hononr, I’ll be good to you for the 

rest of my days. Only say that you will 

love me a little!” 

‘Don’t talk of love,” wearily; ‘‘mine is 

all gone, buried in his grave,’’ as once again 

she touched the gold locket with her lips. 

‘ A malicious smile lit up his handsome 
ace, 

‘* Kiss it again and again,’’ he said, eagerly. 

“Tt's an awful sell for you, poor old girl, but 

the hair in it is mine!” 

Yours!" starting up and looking him 

straight in the face with flashing eyes. ‘“‘ You 

mean to say you told me a dastardly lie when 

you said that it was Cyril's?” 

** It was a harmless fraud, and if I liked to 

think you wore a lock of my hair round your 

neck day and night where's the harm? I got 








** Disgusting/” she oried, as with shak7 
fingers she untied the ribbon, and flang tte 
locket into the furthest corner of the room. 
The diamonds flashed as they passed over the 
Baronet’s head, and he followed them gloomily 
with his eyes, Slowly he rose from his knees, 
all his softer feelings turned to wormwocd 
and gall by her action. 

“ It’s no use trying to be friends with you,” 
he eaid, bitterly. ‘‘ You are as cold-blooded 
as a frog, and I only wish to Heaven I coulda 
do without you.” 

Brenda scarcely heard him. She was 
sitting up with both hands clasped to her 
forehead, trying to collect her thoughts. A 
new and dazzling possibility had arisen in 
her mind. What if he had deceived her from 
the fizet? Whatit Whistler's visit to Bel- 
gium were nothing more than a blind? What 
if all her letters were stopped—not out of 
mere ill-nature, but to keep her from hearing 
the truth, and finding ont a lony-sustaine: 
deception? What if Cyril were alive/ Her 
whole face looked as if she were transfigured 
with a sudden, radiant glory. 

Sir Eric looked at her in speechless 
surprise, wondering what had happened to 
cause this change from pale exhuustion to 
glorified vitality. Presently he moved slowly 
towards the door, afraid to look on her any 
longer lest her beauty ehould soften his heart, 
and make it impossible for him to carry out 
his sinister purpose. Also he was conscious 
that if he wished to prevent any serions mis- 
chief happening to his leg, ho must rest i 
completely for the remaincer of the day. 

Brenda started to her feet. 

‘* Stop!” she cried, imperatively, ‘I've 
got something to ask you. You acknowledge 
that you lied to me abont that lock of hair?” 

Sir Eric stood still, his face darkening per- 
ceptibly. 

** How can I tell that you haven’t deceived 
me from the first? Why do you keep back 
all my leiters if there's nothing to hide? Why 
won’t you let me hear a single word from the 
outer world? Oh! tell me the truth, for 
Heaven's sake!” her voice failing, her hands 
clasped on her breast. ‘‘ You've been as cruel 
to me as you could be, but I'll forgive you 
everything if you'll only tell me that Cyril's 
alive!" 

* Are you mad ? ” edging towards the door. 
“That blow has turned your brain. Go and 
lie down, and Mrs, de Rippington shall come 
and see after you.” 

“IT don’t want her. I'm not delirious. 
Erio, if you are not a fiend incarnate you 
won't torture me any further!” 

He looked at her uneasily as she stood be. 
fore him, with heaving breast and disordered 
hair, her beautifal eyes raised to his in the 
most passionate entreaty, as if she would 
force the truth from him by the power of her 
glance. ° 

His own eyes shifted, and his gaze was fixed 
on the ground. No answer came from his 
firmly closed lips, as he leant against the wal! 
for support. 

‘‘ Eric, answer me!’ coming forward, and, 
in her eagerness, laying her hand upon his 


arm, 

She had not touched him voluntarily for 
many weeks, and her little clinging fingers 
seemed to thrill him through every fibre of his 
being. 

- As you hope for mercy from our Father in 
Heaven, tel! me, is Cyril alive?” 

He suddenly roused himself, and broke 
forth in a furious passion, his face like a 
thunder.cloud. 

‘« Get — with your cursed nonsense!” he 
cried, roughly flinging her from him. ‘' Yon're 
enough to drivea fellow mad. Pick up that 
locket,’ pointing to it with his stick as it lsy 
on the floor, the diamonds glittering likea lost 
star. ‘ Kiss it as you did before, or, by George, 
you shall pay me for the insult |” 

«Tt may lie where it is; it’s only valae has 
gone from it,” she said, contemptuously. 
“IT say, kiss it!’’ his voice raised, his eyes 





your kisses by a sort of proxy.” 


flashing. 
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“ Never again! ” her arms folded, her head | 
thrown back. 

“You won't? Then the consequences be 
on Your own head!" and the next minute he 
was gone, 

Brenda sat down on the sofa, trembling 


from head to foot, ina eudden collapse. She | 


had faced her guardian with splendid courage, | 
bat it had tried her strength terribly, and her 
temples were throbbing as if they would | 
burst. 

She lay back on the cushions at the head of | 
the sofa, trying in vain to calm her excited 
brain, for she knew that after such an accident | 
as she had had that day any doctor would say | 
that she ought to be kept quiet. 

Bat how could she be quiet when the 
thought of the mere possibility of Cyril Far- 
quharson’s being alive had set all her nerves 
juivering with a new life. 

Mrs. de Rippington, who came in, followed 
hy Sarah bearing a tray, found her, a little 
later on, pacing up ‘and down the room with 
rapid, uncertain steps. The widow gave her a 
searching look, and said, coldly,— 

““T would advise you to lie down instead of 
pacing‘up and down like a wild animal. If 
you do an injury to your ‘head after such a 
eevere fall, remember’ you will only have 
yourself to thank,’ 

“Who cares about my head? I believe 
everyone in this house would be glad to see me 
2 corpse,” she said, bitterly. 

“Now, there you go too far, miss,” 
exclaimed Sarah, “I’m sure both cook and I 
would have wished you to have a proper 
dinner ; only Mr. Whistler, he stopped me at 
the head of the stairs, and took every single 
thing off the tray but the wine, the bread, and 
the vegetables.” 

Brenda's pale face flashed. 

‘Thank you, Sarah. I've been & prisoner 
for so long that Ihave no appetite. I suppose 
now they wish to starve me.” 

‘‘ A vegetable diet is the best thing for cool- 
ing the blood,” eaid Mrs. de Rippington, more 
hastily than usual. ‘And now I must leave 
you for Sir Eric, who is fearfully ill. You 
must have excitéd him beyond mef&sure to 
bring him to such ‘a condition as he is in 
now.’’ 

‘He can have no peace of mind whilst he 
treats me like this. Tell him to do his duty 
and set me free, That will be the best cure 
for hig complaint,” and Brenda turned away. 

‘Bir Eric is, no doubt, acting from the best 
of motives,” rejoined the widow, raising her 
eyes to the ceiling ag if in the act of invoking 
» blessing on such a benevolent gentleman. 

‘I suppose you would say thé same if he 
starved me to death!” 

To this there was no answer. 


CHAPTER XLVIL 


Wnuen Sir Eric returned to his own rooms 
hs was in a state of mind which was nearly 
akin to madness, His love for his ward had 
bacome a frenzied” passion, which he was 
determined to satiefy at any price, whilst her 
scorn and contempt tried him beyond endar- 
amoe. He threw himself down ‘in an arm- 
chair, and puiled ariother towards him on 
which to rest his leg. Then he subsided into 
a gloomy reverie, from which his valet tried to 
rouse him by a gentle cough. Having failed 
in all his efforts to attract his master’s atten- 
tion, he made up his mind to address him. 

‘* May I ask what you wish to be done about 
the lady who called here to-day?” he asked 
respectfally. 

“Done! What do you mean?” looking at 
him with heavy eyes. 

“ Only it might be inconvenient if she called 
here to-morrow,” with'a slight cough. 

“Trae. You must find out where she lives, 


and I'll write her such a letter az will send her 
out of the county by the next train! Give me 
my writing things; I'll do it at once. I don't 


| rate, for’ it was éasy to Kin? 


“in her fetlings, ds"tvalé 





want her or any one to come prying here!” 


His pén ‘travelled over the*faper at a ‘rapid 
in tolerably polished latga PRG chivalrous 
n tolerably polis 6. c it) 
scruplés kept him back ted paying exactly 
what he felt ; and as his feelings at the moment 
were as bitter as concentfated gall and worm- 
wood, the language tise@“wals More’ striking 
than pleasant. 

Tt was such a letter as Ho woman with a 
spark ‘of pride ‘could possibly forgive, and it 
was calculated to keep the’ recipient from 
ever setting her fcot inside ‘the decors which 


' were once so wide oren to receive her. 


But Sir Eric forgot one important point—it 
was certain to turn’ possible friend into. 
the bitterest enémy, and Mrs. Wyndham was 
&@ woman who would not scruple to'seize the 
first opportunity that © presented itself of 
revenge. 

Strange to say. he “had no misgivings on 
that point, and he sent Off his letter with a 
sense of satisfaction, feeling’ dure’ ‘that she 
would riever trotible hint with another visit. 

It Wad Viscdvered that she had’established 
herself at the ‘‘Fox and Grapes,” a fact 


; which caused some sutprise;’ but no uneasi- 


ness, ° 
Sir Eric felt certain that she would not stop 
any longsrin sucha *“poky‘hdle,"’ ‘as he called it, 
but would probably make the best of her way 
to the sunny south, where they had first met, 
under the palms at’ Monte Carlo. 

It was curious to remember how he had 
once considered her the “first objcot of his 
desire. No sooner ‘had’ thé fruit fallen into 
his hand than it lost its Valve’; no sooner had 
Hs eracr oa become ‘podsibl® than iit ceased to 

desired, 

He could see it platatyfnow, ‘how his love 
for his cousin had warre® agsinst that’ other 
love, and finally trinmphed over it. 

What an utter foolhe ‘haa ‘been to-try to 
throw her into Deihoredph’s “arms!” The 
basé trick he had ‘played on’ her’'that’ night 
had injured him more itf Her'dstimation than 
anything else; and, though he sé¥med to 
recover lost ground > the first shook of 
Cyril's. death, there“ had” ‘ff real change 
ved by her ‘passion- 
ate rejection of ‘his love; ‘and yet he was 
determined not to let her go. 

Her resistance excited the most cémbative 
qualities of his complex tiatare. 

Seclusion from é * “elee had’ done 
nothing for him. If a™Horse wére’too high- 
couraged, the best’ method’ of taking it down 
‘was to stint its corn. “‘Wedltness of bodily 
strength would be more'fikely to ‘break the 
gitl’s spirit than anything élse, ‘He‘would try 
what a touch of starvation would do. 

He gave his orders to Whistlér; and they 
were carried out with impagturbable exactness 
by the valet, who conveniently chose to look 
upon himself as an irrésponsible ‘midhine in 
his master's hands. 

Mrs. de Rippirgton pretended to ‘delade 
herself with the idea that Sir Eric must still 
bs acting from the best ‘of’*motives; but Sarah 
did not attempt to deceive herself by such 
sophistries. To her cold nature food sseemed 
of far greater importinde than society ; there- 
fore she could stand the poor young lady's 
being shut up between four walls, but her 
heart, or some othéf portion of her body, 
rebelled at the thought ‘of her’being robbed of 
her dinner. 

She confided her sentiments on the subject 
to Mrs. de Rippington, who told her coldly she 
was to obey her master’s orders without dis- 
cussing them—a'principle that few servants 
carry out, and which was far beyond the 
upper housemaid's' idea of duty. 

“She talked the niatter over with James; who 
told her that no doubt the'tiiaster had the best 
of objects in view, though his actions seemed 
rather extraordinary. Allthey could’ do'was 
to wait and see whathappened. If he seemed 
to be going too far it'would be time ‘to’ inter. 
fere, but not when He had only just started. 

Sarah acqtiesced, bit with sore prickings 
of contcience. 

Sir Eric himself ate very little dinner that 


night, and the darkest of clouds seemed to reat 
on his spirits. 

To add to everything disagreeable, the pain 
in his leg increased to such a dreadful exten; 
_ he began to be seriously alarmed about 
1% 

His valet* confided’ his ankiéty to Mrs. de 
Rippington, who janiped directly to the worst 
conclusions, and proposed sending at once for 
the doctor. 

If anything happened to Sir Erio, she would 
lose all the money she hopéd to make out of 
her compliance to his wishes. 

She therefore took it upon. herself to ask 
if one of the grooms had: no$ bétter start at 
once for Dr. Whitehead’s; bat-she was only 
moat rudely snubbed for-her officiousness, and 
Whistler was sworn at for the same cause. 

It certainly would” be ingto have 
the doctor in the house, especially* when he 
would have to come to the very next» room to 
Brenda's. 

If she chanced to hear his voice outside her 
door she would be sure to make a great out- 
ery and the most unpleatant disclosures must 
‘ollow. : 

No. Sir Eric dared not risk it, but he had 
the sense to know that he might saffer from 
the consequences all his life if his leg were 
neglected now. 

It was no wonder that this knowledge chafed 
his irritable nature to such a degree that he 
broke out into violent abuse of everyone who 
came near him. 

Whistler could endure to be sworn at with 
the utmost equanimity, but he was bent upon 
having his own Way with his master, and, 
above all things, anxious not to let him slip 
through his hands. 

If the bone had slipped, and the result was 
a@ compound fracture, nobody but an ex- 
perienced doctor could do Sir Erie any good. 

' Amateur advice, such as he himself could 
offer, would be worthless, for’ a cal 
kuowledge of surgery was absolutely neces. 
sary. 

He even went so far as to pose’ that a 
‘narcotic should be administered to Miss Far. 
quhar, soa to’keep her quiet during the doc. 
tor’s visit; but Sir Eric declaréd,with an oath, 
that he would:not have that prying fellow 
Whitehead poking his nose into’ thé house for 
anything; and as to narcotics, be had no 
Opinion of them—they always ‘made him 
doubly wide-awake when he wanted to get 
some sleep. 

He lay back on the'sofa groaning,’ his brows 
a good deal an @iiaee, Is ordecowerRbep bitaeat 
a at er, in t himse 
up, and thé’alcohol was workiig ‘disastrously 
on his brain. ‘The window was wide ,and 
the harvest moon was seen in all its glory, its 
beams silvering’ with: a’ flood ‘of radiance the 
silent park; where the déer°wers’ resting—the 
| gardens where the flowers were blooming, with 
no one to ¢sré‘for them—the old prey mansion 
with its castellated towers, " ération 
after generation of the prond'race ‘of Farqa- 
har had lived, and loved, and died. 

Oné ray penetrated through the aneurtained 
window, and gave an “dnedrthly, almost 
ghastly, beauty to Sir Brie's face. 

He looked as if he were'dead, anid the dark- 
ness of bréw# and lashes, and short; close-cut 
curls was strangely accentuated. 

His eyes were closed; a terrible scowl 
wrinkled the cold whiteness of his forehead. 
Tt looked as‘ if his’ soul had passed*from its 
earthly tenement’ in the midst of s fearfal 
struggle. 

Even ‘Whistler, the impénetrable, was dis- 
agreeably impressed, and'though he knew that 
he would be sworn at if he did, he tonged to 

make a ‘noise in order to ‘rouse his master 
into sudden movement. 

He had his wish the next moment, without 
any éxertion on his own ‘part, for Sir Eric 
suddenly started up with a gaspingory. 

“ There—there |!” he cried, hoarsely, his 
eyes, which were nearly starting out of his 
head, fixed on the meonlit space*between the 





sofa and the window. 
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“ Back ! back ! Oh, Heaven, he’s coming! 
Don't let him touch me. Keep him off | keep, 
him off!” his yoicg mising to a scream, the 


event in oreu ops garding 0 
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if by an electric wire. 

Presently, the strong impetuous nature 
seemed to break from the bonds which fettered 
it; and to the still greater horror of those 
who were watching him, he hurled the most 
a curses at the “ thing ’’ which he thought 

e BAW. 

Sarah. held tight .on to.dames’s coat-sleeve, 
Whistler dréwclose to. Mrs. de. Rippington, 
who held up her head,.and tried to seem as if 
she did = jena it, though cs livid face ae 
compres*ed li heixey er courage h 
failed her more than s ea to acknowledge. 

“Shall I go-and get Miss Farquhar to 
come?” whis Whistler as steadily as 
he could, for his teeth were chattering. 
“ She's got a rare amount of pluck, and she's 
the only one who can manage him.” 

“Are you mad?” with intense contempt, 
which seemed out of place under the circum- 
stances. ‘Once open her door, and she'd 
be out of the hotise in a moment. And then, 
how would: you like to face Sir Eric in the 
morning?” 

Whistler said nothing. being at the end of 
his rezources, but stood shivering and shaking, 
his eyes,fixed on his master, =~ 

‘ Yos,, you fiend !’’ cried Sir Eric, hoarsely, 
‘Go back to the place you came from. You 
wanted to do me out of if all, didn’t you? 
but Iwas too. much for you. Come to fetch 
me,,.. have . with—a.strident laugh. 
“I'm not ready, yet. No, by Heaven! I’m 
not ready. Curse yon—-curse yon a thousand 
times!” his yoice rising again almost to a 
scream, ‘! You can’é touch me,” crouching 
back as if some deadly thing. were coming 
near him. “Brenda, Brenda! where are 
you? For Heayen’s sake. come and save me! 
I—I can’é stand it, Here take that, you fiend, 
and go!” seizing tp a large footstool, and 
poriean,| it with all his might at the space 


ore him. 
Té clave the moonbeam in two, then dropped 
i in on. to the floor, which was Pol. 


with a 

lowed by a still fonder crash, a8 Sir Eric lost 
hig | ca and fell with an appallingly heavy 
thud, just, where the. moonbeams. rested on 
the THERAY sake . duyery moyable thing in 
the rogm shook, the. windows rattled in their 
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e z to use, Therefore, he must 
fsamelsing t(hida-and, tbe salhing 
renda Farquhar—I'd bet a thousand 





aes one or two chairs were overturned, 
and..the seryants involuntarily shrank up 


on, for I have no fy to lose,” said her mis- 

tress, impatiently, her own.courage rising as 

ahe remem baa ‘the, lettex'jrhigh shg,hbad in 
cket. " 
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CHAPTER XLYUI. 
WigNDHAM sat in the.y a: 


F tragg ng High skrect 
ie to the way 
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me in order to 






























stop me. from 





is 
france. But,my dear Sir Eric, don’t you 
flatter yourself that you've done with me. I 
would do my best for the poor girl, for her 
own sake eg ae revenge 9, nbge e 
on, and .no » stop me. What, the 
time?.” yp Bina tnt a, toy watch, the back. of 4 
which. had. her,monogram. seé. in di ida. 
$s Hort gent eight,—not, too late to go out for a 
ywalk, I'll begin at once.” 

She. rang. the: bell, told Violette .to,accom- 
pany her, and a few minutes later they set off, 
leaving # message for the landlord that the 
lady had a bad headache, and wished for,fresh 
air, and. he was not.to be alarmed, if, they 
happened to be late. 

8. Wyrdbam, was sorry. to bring Violette , 
with her on; such. a.seoret. expedition, but in 
spite of her vaunted courage she dared, not 
face the loneliness of the park by herself. 

She explained nothing to her, hoyever,.as 
they made their way over,the stile, which, was 
placed in a gap in the palings where. the 
public had aright of way across one corner 
of the estate. 

It was.6o.densely dark under. the trees that 
the two women drew close together in a fright 
at the sound of a falling leaf or a. belated 
rabbit scampering.home. to his. burrow, or 
even at the sound of their own footsteps if 
they happened to tread on some withered 
ferns which made a rustle against . their 
dresses. 

‘* Oh, parole d'honneur, Madame, I can go no 
farther,” and Violette stopped short, having 
just taken a white cow for a terrible ghosi. 
She leant against the slender stem of a. moun- 
tain-ash, and looked as if she were going into 
hysterics. 

‘© Very well,” was the calm rejoinder. ‘' Ié 
will suit me just as well to leave you here. 
You can sit down on that stump,” pointing to 
the very one on which Flossie had so often 
sat with Sir Eric, ‘‘and wait till I come 
back!” 

“ Wait here alone! Does Madame want me 
to go mad?” gasped the maid, as if she could 
scarcely believe her ears. 
















were dark, as if there were 
.) ing i Mee rm 
re,” ea 4. Wyndham, thie 
ng. ust. der the epioe ry seat 
hidden from the house, and yet in 
‘the moon. «hai 
zed, because she did not dare do 
af her curiosity w cited 
and she determined $0 keep 
es pumice MM -. 
iked on briskly, keeping under 
wall, so that chg Rght not be 















ed to her as a harbour of refuge 
orm-tossed boat—or a chivalrous, 
English gentleman, who was ready to 
la Ker with open arms, without asking a 
question as to the past. Now she c@paidered 


him §S.@.base, ungcrupulous man, 


no 
sense of honour, no thonght of anything in life 
bat the reckless fulfilment of every wish. 
ait! one, time he was ready £0, move heaven 
dearth to win herself ;. but almogt as soon 
as She was won, hid fancy passed on te his 
ward,* She knew that she had irephed him 
y,, 80 there was some excuse for hia ‘faith. 
lassness, Dut if her suspicions were true as to 
hia treatment of Brenda—the whole county 
shonld ring with his infamy. 

Still keeping under the terrace, she turned 
the corner, and looking up eagerly in the 
diréction of Miss Farquhar’s bedroom, she 
‘saw that the one- window which looked ont 
towards the south Wis lighted up. 

Her heart beat fast as she hurried on to the 
other corner, ‘and Stepping back under a 
drooping willow, taiséd her eyeq again. 

Every. window belonging to Brenda’s suite 
of rooms was lighted up, which deemed to 
confirm her suspicions that Sir Erio’s ward 
was there, and not at. Brighton; but the 
windows of the Biae Room wete illuminated 
ag well as several others in the same row, qnd 
amet all those rooms might he filled with any- 
‘body, whom the Baronet liked to put in them, 
and not by the young mistrese of the house. 

Mre. Wyndbam was not a woman to be 
easily baffled, as her prezernce in Sir Eric's 
gardens ag that time of might. sufficiently 
proved, 

A strange noise, as of a voice speaking 

rapidly, came through theopen wiadow.of the 
Blue Room. 
.. Bhe listened. Tbwaseuidently Bir Brio talk. 
| ing under the influence of great excitement, 
and she,was glad of it, for if he. were 
thoroughly Socnpted. he would not be go likely 
to keep a sharp;look.out. 

Still the noise sounded uncanny, and, her 
heart beat violently against, her ribs, as with 
cautious footsteps, she went softly up, the 
broad white steps on to the terrace. .Nobody 
seemed to be. abont, but she dared not make a 
‘sound to attract Brenda’s attention. 

She looked round for a stone to.throw in at 
the ‘open window, but the walks were most 
carefully rolled, and as hard as adamant.’ 

If she gave a little cough she was afraid 
that Sir Eric would look out and discover‘her. 
Yet to go back, having accomplished nothing, 
was too disappointing to be thought of. 

In this on po she remembered a gold 
bangle which she always wore on her rist. 

It wad Indian, and of & very pecalidt shape, 
so Brenda was buré to recognise it. If she 





“Then if you wen’t wait you must come 
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had only a pencil and a bit of paper she 
might have sent her a message on it, but she 
had been foolish enough not to think of 
either. 

She detached the bracelet, and after one 
loving look at it—for she was very fond of it 
because of the old memories attached to it— 
she raised her arm, and flung it with all her 
might up at the window which was next but 
one to that of the Blue Room. 

It touched the sill, and came down with a 
clatter on the gravel. Dismayed at the noise 
it made she picked it up, and looked round to 
see if it had attracted attention. But just at 
that moment there was a tremendous crash 
in the Blue Room, and, taking advantage of 
it, with great presence of mind she threw the 
bracelet up again, fearing that it would be her 
last chance. ank Heaven! it cleared the 
sill, and must have penetrated inside the 


room, 
_ She waited, what seemed to her a ‘long 
time, though, in reality, only a minute and a 
half; whilst Brenda, suddenly roused from the 
sort of dreamless stupor into which she had 
fallen, started from the sofa, picked up the 
bracelet, and stared at it with wildly. question- 
ing eyes. She knew it—she had seen it be- 
fore, but where—where ? 

Her brain was still confased from the blow 
on her temple, and she could scarcely collect 
her thoughts. 

She hurried to the window and leant out— 
still wondering and conjecturing—with a wild 
thrill of hope in her desolate heart. 

Lillian saw her, and recognised her at a 
glance, principally by the cut of her head 
and her gracefal shoulders. This was the 
girl whom Paul Desborough loved, and yet 
she—Lillian Wyndham—was doing her best 
to save her ! 

She almost wondered at herself as she 
stood on tiptoe, and opened her lips to ask 
one or two questions which she was dying to 
have answered, At that moment, when the 
prisoner above and the watcher below would 
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[AN ACCUSING CONSCIENCE !} 


have given worlds to have two minutes to 
themselves, an unsteady light appeared at the 
end of the terrace, and the sound of hurrying 
footsteps came along the emooth gravel. 

Lillian turned and fled, making for the 
steps with the speed of a hare—and Brenda 
peered ont into the darkness, her hands 
pressed to her aching temples, her heart beat- 
ing high with hope—and saw nothing ! 

But Heaven had not forgotten her —her 
friends had found her out, and her imprison- 
ment would soon be over ! 

Soon she would be free, and this horrible 
time would seem like a nightmare—thank 
Heaven ! 

Meanwhile, James Smith came to a stand- 
still close under the window, holding up his 
lantern and turning it round, so that its light 
might fall up and down the terrace. 

‘* Well, I'm dashed !*’ he muttered to him- 
self in perplexity. ‘I could have taken my 
dying oath, I could, that I saw a figger stand- 
ing just where Iam myself. If I once get to 
thinking there’s ghosts about the place it's 
not long before I give up this sort of sentinel 
business. I’m jigge if I'd keep it on. 
There’s something queer going on with the 
master, I expect. I'll just give a look round 
to see that there’s nobody on the premises, 
and then I'll turn in and have a snack of 
supper. I'm sure I’ve earned it.” 

“ Violette, come!’ cried Lillian, breath- 
lesely, as soon as she reached the seat where 
she bad left her maid. ‘“ We must run down 
the shrubbery quick as lightning.” 

Voilette took to her heels, and thought she 
would ask the reason why later on. Her own 
impulse was never to stop running until she 
reached the doors of ‘‘ The Fox and Grapes;’’ 
but her mistress’s energies soon flagged, and, 
unaccustomed as she was to such violent 
exertion, Lillian was glad t> lean upon the 
Frenchwoman’s arm when they were clear of 
the park. 

As soon as they reached the inn she wrote 
two telegrams to be sent off to Belgium as 
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early as possfble, and emiled as she wiped her 


n. 
sar I’ve checkmated you this time, Sir Eric 
—and I shall have my revenge!” 


(To be continued.) 








Mincrenian Errqovetre.—In the highland 
regions of the Western Capcasus the manners 
of the Grusinian mountain-folk are pretty 
much what they were a quarter of a century 
ago, when the Russians first came into the 
country. A Min “ How d’you do?” of 
the genuine old-fashioned kind is still an 
elaborate performance that takes no account 
of time. As in Palestine and elsewhere, 
Grueinian etiquette requires thaf salutations 
shall be exchanged as soon as the parties 
meeting come within sight of each other, and to 
leave out the most trivial inquiry relating to 
the most insignificant member of another's 
household is accounted extremely bad form; 
so that a couple of silk-shirted Mingrelian 
elders—they are particularly fond of silk gar- 
ments, which they wear without changing 
uatil they drop to pieces—will begin a series of 
bows and bendings when half a mile from each 
other, and continue them with a running fire 
of exclamations until they come within hailing 
distance. Then the inquiries commence. 
‘* How is your health?” and “‘ How have you 
been?” ‘ How is your mother, your wife, 
and your nurse ? ’—nurses are very important 
personages in all Mingrelian households. 
‘‘ How is your overseer, and your yard-master 
and herdsman?” ‘Is your favourite horse 
well? and are your cattle and sheep in good 
health?” and go on, in a regular diminuendo. 
ending with the meanest maid-servant and 
scullion of the person addressed, if the latter 
be a man of standing or position, and not for- 
getting even ‘his honour’s dog.” When the 
principals have finished, their attendants pro- 
ceed as deliberately to exchange similar com- 
pliments. Time is of no consequence. 
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THE SECRET OF THE 
GABLE END. 
= Qin 
CHAPTER I. 


Tue snow was coming down still ; it had 
been falling all night, until all around Crome 
Hall was one vast sheet of spotless white, and 
still it continued twisting and twining, curvet- 
ing and dancing in the frosty air, while the 
heavy grey clouds overhead epoke of plenty 
more that had yet to come. 

“Never such a winter since 1870,” old Thomas 
said, when opening the shutters of the dining- 
room which commanded a view of the park- 
like grounds, and he sbivered at their wintry 
aspect, his bones, for he had little else, rattling 
Within his loose garments that had become 
two sizes too for him since they left the 
hands which madethem. He moved away 
then, taking no notice of the girl who was mak- 
ing preparations to clean the stove, and who 
had asked if that had been a severe one, 
meaning the winter, the while he kept mut. 
tering to himself 1870, repeating the date so 
frequently that Mary wondered what had 
come to the old gentleman. 

He had been in thé family long before she 
Was born, and every new comer amongst the 
servants looked up to him with almost as 
much respect as they would tothe master 
himself, and, in fact, more 80, for where the 
one was always present with them the other 
was scarcely ever visible, Mrs. Grath, the 
housekeeper, being the only one to whem he 
Opened his lips, with the exceptién of old 
Thomas, who waited on him hand and foot, 
— over him with the fidelity of a 

Rg. 


He had been with his father before him, 
nursing hira, the present Squire, when he waa 
& wee boy in a black velvet dress, with a broad 
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[THE STORY OF A BITTER SORROW !} 


scarlet sash, staying on after the death of 
the former, and he had seen the wife he loved 
80 fondly asleep in her last narrow bed. 

Master Hugh, as he was called then, was 
away at the time, but “you will beas true 
to him as you have been to us,” was the 
trust lefé to the old servant by his dead 
mistress; and since then he had ever looked 
upon Mr. Girenstein as little more than a son 
and a little less than a god, the while he 
would as soon have expected to have seen the 
old gable end of the Hall where the ivy grew 
removed as himself from the family of which 
he bad become a part. 

It wasall coming back to his memory now 
as it always did at this time of the year. Ag 
he shuffled along the tessellated floor of the 
passage which led to the housekeeper’s room, 
** How time flies,” and ‘It seems but yester- 
day,’’ being sentences which he jerked out as he 
went along. 

Mrs. Grath was standing before the fire 
when he entered, the while a copper urn was 
hissing on the table, and a savoury smell per- 
vaded the apartment, which had the effect of 
bringing Thomas back to the present, and 
for a short time putting from his mind the 
events of that disastrous year. 

‘Good morning, Mrs. Grath,” he said, 
advancing, his bones rattling avdibly, owing 
to the difference of the temperature. “ This, 
is winter, and no mistake.” 

‘* Very seasonable, Mr. Cross,’”’ was the reply; 
‘‘but for my part I hate the cold weather, 
and when I see the lawn all white, as it is 
now, I always think of that night, now seven- 
teen years ago,” and Mrs. Grath shuddered 
as she replaced the cup she had lifted to 
hex lips. 

Thomas did rot reply for a moment or 
two ; he was thinking too, and then he raised 
his withered face, where the wrinkles lay so 
thick and deep, a moisture gathering over 
tne lustreless eyes. 

‘* Will it always be the came, I wonder, Mrs. 
Grath? ” she eaid. 
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‘Heaven only knows,” was the reply ; 
“ sometimes I think no, and then just as I 
hope for the best eomething occurs, such as 
this, for instance, and she looked towards the 
window, from which nothing wasto be seen 
but the pure white snow, forming a fai 
landscape as it rested on branch and boug 
without. 

‘¢ The master knows best, of couree,’”’ Thomas 
said, after a pause. ‘“ Bot I don’t think it 
was very wise, and Miss Evie coming home 
too, poor child.” 

“ Well it wasa difficult thing to know what 
to do, and had we been in his place, may-be 
we should have done the same, and as for 
the child, she is as ignorant of facts as when 
she was first left a motherless babe in my 
arms. The blue.room is to be hers, and Mr. 
Hugh has had it fitted up in Parisian style, 
I think he called it, not that I understand 
much of French ways ; bat that it is a perfect 
little Parsdise there can be no two opinions 
about it. I wonder what time they will 
arrive?” 

‘‘ There are only two trains from London. 
I expect they'll come by the one reaching 
Crome at430. Anyway, the carriage shall 
be sent to the station to the early one as 
well, so that there be no mistake in the 
matter,” and Thomas, having finished his 
breakfast, rose as easily as his rheumatic limbs 
would allow him, and left the room to see that 
his orders were carried out. 

Mrs, Grath only stayed a few minutes 
after, the paper she usually looked over in 
the first instance on this ocoasion being 
put on one side, the while she gave directions 
for the table to be cleared as she proceeded 
to ascend the stairs which led to the rooms 
above. 

It was not the principal staircase ascending 
from the large entrance hall up which she 
went, but one from the back part of the 
house, which led through a baize door studded 
with brass nails to the same corridor, dividing 
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the gallery which faced the rooms on either 
side and looked down on m thadaall beneath 

They..were.mostly bed ¢hambers, the re- 
ception -rooms.being chiefly on the ground- 
floor, where, e@pened 


ornamen a) 


own use, the others : ’ + 

save:the. iti who was; 

to retain them for ite scle ,ecummodg@on. 
Bat although all 


went upsiaira ny eco dros geben she hed 
_ her she oe head to |. 
such nongense: «a8; , she left j,, 
the better. So the-next deyashe:packed iy 


boxes,.and, went, still ; conyi 


Mr, Hugh himself, who.,shag-fen-aome- i 
been absent. 


A bright fire wae haveing in-theapunahtt 
called-from. 


blue recom, 80 


r to those which 


_ L¥eedage; simile 
shaded- the-window,.and are this. goom.. 


a oveamaller fitted as - panies. 
2 prettiest- portion of t was 
visible from here;awhere. the lawn:-slepei. to 


the edge of a lake, on the other side of which | ‘ 


& thick belt of trees formed a tiny forest, all 
now so pictaresque in its garb of spotless | 
snow. 

I wonder what she is like, Mrs. Grath was 
thinking. She was a pretty child, but then, 
they say, pretty children grow up plain, 

But that was not the case with Evie Gi- 
renstein, whom the housekeeper could not in 
her wildest dreams have imagined to Tine 
displayed such beauty, for that was, what she 
told Thomas, when a few honra after. they | 


+ Were.discussing the young lady who had just 


arrived. 
Of course, she scarcely knew them, she was 








on 40 terraces, and } then -they. 





- o-< the egleur of its,|. 
furniture, w 8: in sky-blne 
satin, the half ieuen bel maistenaiane of. the. 
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s0 young when she was sent away, and ten | 


years had left their impression deep on the 
aged faces of the old servants. 

*Sarely, Evie,you remember Mrs. Grath, who 
used tospoil you so terribly that I was obliged 
for yourown sake to withdraw you from being 
irretrievably rained ?” herfather said, laughing, 
when the housekeeper. came up to have just 
one look, as she stammered out, at the little 
girl she had 80 often carried in her arms, and 
then she blashed, hoping she would not think 
her too for ward. 

“No, oh, no!”’ the. girl said, extending a 
tiny gloved -hand. “I am so ‘glad to see 
you, Mrs. Grath, and once more to be at 


, thoroughly . investigated the 
articles 


home, though it all seems strange to me just , 
and Hugh conld not, fail to be impressed by | ing 


now, bnt I can recollect, young as I was, 
sverything here in the hall, ” looking round 


the while, ‘and those dreadful men in armour | 


which used to frighten. meso, for someone 
used to tell me they would take me away if 
[ were not good. And it was Thomas, . I 
cemember now, who ‘would tell me it was 
all. nonsense, and no.one should. take me 
away from him, and. then he would earry 
me off to the housekeeper’s room.” 

‘* To be petied by, the housekeeper herself,’’ 
her father continued. ‘‘ Bat now, Evie, you 
had. better let Mra.Grath conduct you. to 
your own room, and we willtalk over old 
times later on, when wehave had.dinner.” 

** Yes, papa, dear, for I am frightfally 
bongry + 80 give directions, please, for my 
luggage to be 
will attend me." 

The latter sentence was addressed to Mrs. 
Grath, who till then could not take her eyes 
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from the fair young face before her, the 
hile Matilde, a little ie, Keane aie Evie had 


brought 9 ee eae 
joundiebagmatn tate #0 “aad 
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He smiled sadly, stooping the while { 
impress a kiss on the upturned face, ang 
4hen Thomas announced that dinner was 


.. As Evie had said, she was hungry, anj 
did f Mite abe the repast Mrs. Grath 


nl) provi schol and father 
vith anecdot schol and Criticiams 
a ‘ sed ait W 3 "hed er companions. 
igue she was sup. 
~ ee it was 

Jon» 6 
et an Pomipoto fi ascended to her 
m9 Poor, dear,pap artes peach to 
out. I b ree ,it was so late,” she said, 


a ow weary the eae French 
am sosorry to have kept you 
iLsepeares bilde, bat why didn’ Yon go to 










ioh 4 : % Evie looked mp through the ide, 

a hat)-he- nen: it. nL whe loosing the ne her 
dn statdy eB D< og fe: M Grath.as, ion | golden hair. 

ehh, ave | BY peahe said, “for 

eke out,. ir,” I have 

n0' “Oa, no, over de 

to anpi ou.finish, Mrs, 

Grat -gatin and gold 

me ont behind, and che 

pay 7 ilde’ he Spa gous young Jady’s room, 

here?’”’ 





b - ~ caused...Mrs. - 

tars towards the door that led to the gable 
end, her master’s .eyes looking in that direc- 
tion. 

‘*T don’t see no difference, sir. 
. night, last night, with the snow thick under 

. the windows; but. there is Miss, Eyie's bell,” 

‘ and apologising for not being able tostay longer 


A trying 


she passed on down.the stairoase.leading to 


the servants’ offices. 





CHAPTER II. 


‘“ Wuex, Hugh entered the drawing-room 
later on Evie was albany « there. She had 
apartment, in 
which were. several that, came. back 
to her remembrance. 

Over.the chimney-glass hung the portrait 
of a lady, the eyes pe peree her 
every movement ag und, and 
when at..last. she stopped to look at the | her 
lovely face .which g persistently into her 
own she became aware of a similarity in 
their features, and so intent was she on the 
picture, that she could not avoid a, start 
when her. father’s .hand . rested .on . her 
shoulder. 

It was bare, like to those in the painting, | thr 


the striking likeneat between them. 

“Oh! papa, what a lovely face 1.” Evie said, 
when ehe recovered hereelf. 

“ And very . like. your own, Evie,’ and he 
looked . down from the, one , to, the. other; 
then with a sigh, adding “Tt pes your mother. 
She was about. your, age. when, that ..was 
taken.” 

He moved aside,.then,leading her .to 


| window, from which he.drew. back mate as 


taken upstairs, and, Matilde . 





velvet drapery, that she, might look. onthe 
broad lands surrounding her beantifal . home, 
“They are all my darling’s,” he said, “as far 
as the eye can reach—when I am gone,” 

‘There was such a melancholy..in his,tone 
vee the last words esoaped to that the girl 

closer to. his side, making the curtains 

Q ta 1 quickly back. . 

‘‘ Then I never. want..to. call. them mine,” 
she said, petalantly. 


Cy ‘not e. been me, Matilde. I tell 
you, it must have been one of the servants.” 

The girl made no reply then, although Evie 
could see by her countenance that she still 
maintained that she was right, the while she 
silently performed the duties required of her; 
not until she had passed to her own. room, 
which was near her mistress, giving voice to 
the conviction that it was she -whomshe had 
heard singing, and no one else. 

‘As if Lehonldn’t know her voice amongst 
a thousand!” she said, in her native tongue; 
and servants, too, jast. as if they could sing 
like one who has been taught! Mademoiselle 
must think me fou!’’ 

But after raps there. was no farther allusion 
to the singing, and Matilde | pecame. quite a 
in | favourite in the servanta’ hall, . whenever the 
other girls could get, her to. join them, Mrs. 
Grath being ing. tA. only, Pe who appeared to 
harbour a dislike towards her. 

A fortnight had passed now since Evie had 
come to Crome, Hall, and although . she oo 
her father returned such calla ag had 
been made, she had ed. but little into 
society, and the first petra cover, she 
began. to feel ennuied in, the absence of 50 
little vit, sles a5 ath canes piurearge at of. the 
Cheheta abroa 


ha 
per schoo The dark dayak istmas. had ‘get in, 


sus atte Santa 


herself if. something iy turn up to 
enliven her. 
A thaw had followed, on the heavy snow. that 
had fallen, making the roads almost. impas? 
able, and the grass where thi ibe dead leaves lay 
one guagmire of wet and alu 
“od wih sh. it. would, freeze! There. would, at 
feast be, some. skating |.” and Evie beat an im- 
tient tattoo ‘eps the oe eer as Tom 
ked ont on the 


ing and the ling. a tbe rain Be ent 20 
sis’ ‘Already er side, 
art Aes a of Crome Hall?" 

Té, wag » Gipenstetn , Who had. entered 
unobserved, apd advanced to where his daugh- 
ter sti 

She tarned “round with a start. 

‘‘ Not of Crome Hall, pa papas Acar, b bat the 
rain; itis so wearying |” and she looked again 





on the dreary aspect. 
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« J¢ois dully mydatling | ° -hexsaid, kindly ; 
and so l'have brought you this to ask you 
now I shall answerit?’ and he held towards 
her an open letter he had in his hand. 

“Ob, papa, dear! avball! \and-dear Lady 
Aubrey, too. You will go; won’t you?” 

Hugh smiled, looking down at the pretty 
face, from which all gloom‘had vanished as if 

magic, the blue eyes raised so appealingly 
to his in anticipation ‘of what his reply wonld 


be. 
“ Would you like very much to go?” he 


asked. 

But she made him no’ answer further than 
$o throw ber'arms around his:neck; pulling his 
head down that she might press her soft cheek 
against his in her excitement, imprinting kies 
after kiss on his worn face, 

“ Oh! so much, dear |” she said. 

And so a'reply wasto be sent, in which Mr. 
Girenstein 
invitation for himeelf-and daughter. 

‘7 shall feel like a fish out of water, Iam 
afraid!" he saidjy an@ Evie regarded: him in 
astonishment'as to what he meant; and then 
he added,— 





accepted ‘with much pleasure the , 


“T have never been to a friend's house for | 


twenty years! ” 

“Twenty years!” she exclaimed, looking at 
him in wonder as to how he could have existed 
in seclusion for what appeared to her such an 
enormity of time. ‘‘ And yet,’’ he continued, 
three of those were the happiest I ever spent. 
And then you came, robbing me of all that had 
made my home a@ paradise | '’ 

He almost pushed her from him then, a:look 
of intense suffering overspreading his features, 
bat it scom passed. 


“ My darling, it was not your fault ; but 


there are times when an evil spirit takes pos- 


session of me, «prevailing over my better 


nature, and when I recall those happy days, 
and the misery which followed! so quickly on, 
i rebel against even Heaven |” 

He had drawn her towards’ him again, ‘let- 
ting his hand stroke the sunny waves of her 
yellow hair, the while he looked down on the 
face so like: her mother’s, the lines made by 


' in that respect? ”’ 


his terrible suffering showing but too plainly - 
| cepted the present invitation ; but we aresuch kindly, noting that the tears had risen to 
‘old friends, your father and he being at Evie's pretty eyes. 


on his drawn features. 
“Tam so > dear papa; but you will not 
love me less, willyou?’’ 


his lips to: speak a lie, and yet he could not | 
find it in his heart to tell her that love with | 
him was dead, ‘buried in the grave of the | 


past, leaving'a memory, and that was all. 

80 heJooked more kindly on the pretty face 
lifted to: his,— 

— : havemothing left-me'now but you, my 
a oe 

He made as if to add something else, but 
stopped su nd then “turned aside, but 
not before Evie had. noticed ‘how terribly pale 
he had become. 

* Are you not well'papa,dear ?”’ she asked. 

“ Only # momentary ‘paih,” and he put his 
hand on his heart. It-catches me here some- 
times ;: but it is gonenow.° "And with a strong 
¢ffort he-mastered those-feelings which were 
betraying:him so in the traces they left.on his 
countenance. 

“ It is fixed for the seventeenth,’ he said, 
suddenly referring to the ball a.‘week before 
Christmas, -and ‘just ten*> days ‘from this. 
“ Howabout your dress? ‘Bat there, I sup. 
pose you‘and Matilde can arrange all-that, I 
providing the needful. I should wish it simple 
al costly, Hvie—one suitable to your 

ears.” 

“ Why)papa, you are quite a connoisseur in 
dress," she replied; lau , : 

a pen aah poe nee Teen ae had 
ju nted. temples, her eyes min 
bright and sparkling, adding so’much to hee 
beauty that Hugh Girensteim had no fear but 
that her fresh loveliness ‘would hold ite own 
amid all that would present 
garden ‘ofogirls® from ‘which Lady Aubrey 
"SiS tne nerve 
f a er youth, 
and all ameane Aubrey Court: was boautifal, 


! him ont of his shell?” Lionel interrupted. | 


itself in that } j 
4+ weed he had recently 





she still retaining her love for everything 
‘lovely in creation, averring a greater plea- 
sure in the society of the young than of those 
who had:arrived at her own time of life. 

‘I am growing very old myself; she would 
say, though she was barely fifty, ““and°I don’t 
want te be'reminded of it by seeing old age 
in thefaces of my friends. My glass tells me 
quiteenough ; consequently I look in it as little | 
as I can, and feast my eyes on the youth it is} 
now the turn of others to enjoy, the while it 
carries my mind back to what mine was.”’ 

Nevertheless, mammas with marriageable | 
daughters were ever made welcome at the 
Coart, and many were the surmises as to 
which flower amongst them would be’ gathered 
by° Lionel, the tall, young gaardsman who. 
called her Iadyship mother. 

He’ was’ home on leave now, and it was 
on the occasion of his attaining his majority 
that the ball was given. 

‘* How fortunate i is that your birthday 
did not fall # week later, Lionel,’’ Lady Au- 
brey said, when, reading the. answers to the, 
invitations she had sent out she discovered 





CHAPTER IIL, 


Wornuinster was a town of no little dimen- 
sions, assuming—since ® railway had been 
made from it to the Metropolis—a sense of im- 
portance whicn it lacked before, notwith- 
standing that it had its Town Hall, Assembly 
Rooms, Police Station, and all the accessories 
necessary to the extent of its popalation. 

Every requisite was to be met with ‘at Wor- 
minster, the shops equalling those of other 
places where the streets, though they might 
be-larger and more numeroas; could not boast 


' of better. 


They. now looked to advantage, in their 
display of Christmas goods, and such fairy 
fabrics in the way of dress material for which 
there would be most call daring the festive 
season, and the vacation having already set 
in, there was quite an inflax of the fashion- 
able world to the little town. 

Lady Aubrey bad with his lordship made 
their selection at Mapleson'’s, and the order 
bad been given to «the coachman to drive 
to Swan and Swan; the largest drapery estab- 


| *Christ’s’ together, and I thought it such a 
He made her no-answer ; he could not bring ° 





Mr. Girenstein’s amongst the acceptancies, | lishment in the place, where her ladyship 
her son, the while, with his back to the fire, alighted, and she was in the act of purchas- 
coacehavctanemine stay saat a2 er oemeneasiee audalngse Us thavwer-eome 
now wa ) all, almost as al v irin ‘shown some 
miserable as the prospect before him. | materials for ball dresses, in close proximity 
f he or — " he asked, endeavour- , to a os was — eit i re 
ing to press a yawn. “Why, Evie Girenstein!’’ she exclaimed, 

“Evie Girenstein would not have been turning round, A thoughtI could not be 
amongst our guests.” mistaken, and whers is papa ?” 

“Oh! is that all?” and selecting a cigar; ‘‘ I left him at the library; where he intends 
from his case, he looked at it affectionately, remaining until Ihave completed my pur- 
bit the end, and replaced it. | chases,"’ Evie replied, the while a sense of dis- 

‘Ig that all!” her ladyship repeated. appointment passed: over her countenance as 
“And I — you she is the most lovely girl I she i I wanted him to come here — 
have seen for many years.” me, but he said he knew ‘nothing about 

“ Admitted, mother mine, if you say so,” | women's dress, and Matilde would be far 
he returned, with a emile; but why should more usefal, and really, Lady Aubrey, I know 
the date of my advent affect her movements | ~ Few ond to choose, ~~ oer all I 
| ha tter leave it to ame Louise to 

“Tt waa the day Hogh Girenstein lost his' provide material and all that is requisite. I 
son, his wife’s death following closely on ;| was never at a ball before, and as to select- 
and, until now, he has never been known to jing my own dress I know no more about it 
visit since, and I do not believe, even as it is,; than a baby.” 
had it been’ anyone else, he would have ac-| ‘Shall I help you?” her ladyship asked ° 


“* Ohl dear Lady Aubrey, I should think it 
shame he shonld shat that little girl up as he' so kind,’ the girl answered, thecloud vanish- 
was doing, so insisted on his lordship writing ing, which had thrown such a gloom over her 


to him.” ' young face, and when they left the shop orders 


‘‘ And the pater has succeeded in drawing ' 
‘On thia occasion, yes; and I hope it will | 
only prove the means of his never returning 
to it. Ridiculous! a man withdrawing him- 


| self from all society because trouble—which 


comes to all in some shape—should have | 
visited him in, may be, a severer form !"’ ' 

‘* How old was his son then, mother, when 
he lost him ?”’ 


were given that Evie’s carriage should return 
for Wer father, the while her ladyship insisted 
on her-entering hers, where Lord Aubrey was 
still seated.” 

Madame Lonise’s, was the direction given, 
and the footman had touched his hat, prior 
to mounting, when a gentleman advanced to 
the side, and a pair of laughing hazel eyes 
looked on the occupants within. ’ 

“You here, Lionel! I thought you intended 


‘\A childof three; but it: was the death he remaining at home.” 


met with that so affected his father, I believe, | 


and the'sorrow which followed on.” 


* And so I did, but changed my mind five 
minutes after, ordered the Black Prince to be 


“Why? Was he murdered, or what?” ' saddled, and arrived at Worminster almost 


Lione! asked. , 


as soon as your ladyship,” and he laughed. 


But before Lady Aubrey could reply, his | ‘You are incorrigible,” his:‘mother smiled, 


lordship enteréd the room to say he ha 
ordered the carriage for two o’clock, and he 
should like her to accompany him to Wor- 
minster, to give her opinion in the selection of 


da reflection of the saucy smile which played 


beneath his tawny moustache, and then she 
introduced him to her young companion. 
He raised his hat, then held out his hand to 


some new farniture he intended purchasing, ; Evie, who placed hers ‘within it, whilst a rose 


also to give orders respecting the decorations | 
for the ball:room. 

“ Are you coming, Lionel?” he said, tarn- 
ing to his son. 

“I think’ not, father,’ and the young officer 
seated himself on a couch by the fire, feeling 
it even too much exertion to turn the leaves 
of the volame he had ‘taken up with the in- 
tention ‘of reading. 

He wished them a pleasant drive when her 
ladyship, returned ready equipped for the 
ourney ; and then; as the wheels grated on 
the gravel; he took from his pocket the 
éd for smoking, 
throwing himeelf bask in lazy luxariousness 


blush: saffused her face, mounting to her 
temples. 

‘Tam so glad to vhave: met you, Miss 
Girenstein,” he -said. “Lady Aubréy has 

kén of you co often, that I feel we are quite 
old friende.’’ 

But-Evie only blushed the more, smiling 
the while, and Lionel thinking how ome | 
innocent and-pretty she looked; when his lord- 
ship.reminding them that it was growing late, 
and his horses; for:which he had a great con- 
sideration if they had not, were catching cold, 
they moved on, Lionel saying he would be at 
the Court as soon as they were. 

Hugh Girenstein was awaiting his daughter 





the while for the fall enjoyment of the same. 


at the library where Lady Aubrey’s message 
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been happy,” said Lord Desmond. ‘“ Perhaps 
your own husband——” 

“My husband died of a broken heart,” 
returned the extraordinary woman, ‘ He 
wasn't a bad man, as men go, but he was a 
very stupid one. However, he’s been dead 
these twenty years, and we need not talk of 
him.” 

“‘ Eileen,” said her father, as they walked 
home, ‘do yoa know I havo been Jectured on 
taking care of you?” 

“By Mrs. Venn? What a funny woman 
she is!” 

*‘ Then you have spoken to her before?” 

“Oh, yes! She tells me such amusin 
stories, and I think she must have travell 
ull over the world. Her heart seeme set on 
staying at the lodge. I hope you won't send 
ber away ?”’ 

**I can’t, my dear,” replied Lord Desmond, 
slowly. ‘‘I must grow a great deal richer 
before I give up fifty pounds a-year to gratify 
Maude’s prejudices.” 

Miss Desmond would not have felt flattered 
could she have seen how thoroughly those 
she had left enjoyed their freedom. Eileen 
and her father spent their days out-of-doors. 
‘Together they made rambles to the haunts of 
Lord Desmond's youth. They made charm- 
ing little excursions to Whitby, when they 
pined for sea breezes, and ofteaesr spent long 
afternoons in the woods gathering black- 
berries, collecting ferns, and, in fact, enjoying 
themselves much after the manner of grown- 
ap children. 

Taey were carefal not to venture on the 
Vivian estates, feeling that they often 
presented an appearance Which would strike 
horror into Maude’s heart ; but, one day, when 
they were soon expecting their mentor back, 
es | planned an expedition to some cliffs on the 
road to Whitby. They would go through the 
woods, picnic in the fields, and come home to 
a late tea. Lord Desmond, who sketched a 
little, would take paper and pencils; Eileen, 
who was making a feraery at Desmondville, 
went armed with a trowel and a huge basket. 
There was nothing common or valgar about 
the pair, yet certainly they presented a 
epectacle trying to a young lady's well-regu- 
lated mind. Lord Desmond in white trousers, 
painting jacket, sailor hat, much encumbered 
with camp stool and easel, luncheon, etc., was 
not as imposing to look at as most peersol 
the realm. 

Eileen in a plain grey dress, very ancient 
hat, much resembling in shape a small um- 
brella, a trowel, a knife, and a huge basket, 
wa3 as unfashionable-looking as her father ; 
und when the two, fairly tired out, sat down in 
« shady corner under a hedge, to eat bread. 
and-cheese, at a distance people might have 
been forgiven for setting them down as 
tramps. 

Toast very day there was a great shooting 
expedition from Vivian Court, and the ladies 
had promised to meet the sportsmen with 
launch ; but Lady May cried off from the party 
after lunch. She declared there was some. 
thing forlorn in a dozen ladies returning dis- 
consolately back to the houses. It was agessince 
ehe had been for a good long country walk. 
Sne shoald go home through the woods, and if 
her cousin thought he had slaughtered enough 
birds for that day he might accompany her, 
and tell her all about the preparation for his 
sister's wedding, which, as she waz to be one 
of the bridesmaids, naturally interested her. 

A number of young ladies together would 
be likely to look ashamed if one of them 
Geliberately told off the most fascinating 
young man of the party to her own exclusive 
society, but no one made a jealous observation 
when the cousins walked off together. The 
whole world knew that Lady May’s escort 
must marry monsy, an _heiress-bride, or 
celibacy was his destiny. Then Lady May 
was the only child of a wealthy Earl; she and 
her cousin had been allies from childhood. I¢ 
seemed the most natural thing in the world 
that they should marry. 

Tais was probably the opinion of all bat the 
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two most concerned. May Delaval was one of 
those girls (whose number decreases, alas!) who 
can be intimate with a young man without 
thinking of marrying him ; and the gentleman 
in question having played with her in the days 
when she wore socks and white pinafores, 
regarded her rather in the light of a sister. 
“I am so glad you have come, Basil,” 
began May, ‘‘though it's awfally wrong of 
you to turn up only jast now when we expected 
you weeks ago!"’ 
on have been at Boulogne with the Ernes- 
3 ” 


“There is not a Miss Ernesoliff, I belicve.” 

Basil Oourtenay laughed. 

‘'Oh, dear no! only two sons. They are not 
quite your style, May, but I am fond of the 
whole —_— Alan will take good care of Lucy, 
and I would recommend Bob to your lady- 
pq 4 but for the fact of his being hopelessly 
in love already.” 

“Poor young man! And you stayed in 
Boulogne to console them ?" 

a Hardly that. Boulogne’s a very amusing 
place.” 

‘‘Miss Desmond always speaks of it as 
though it were a desert, bat I forgot you've not 
seen her. Basil, if you fall in love with that 
girl I'll never forgive you, She is odious.” 

“Ie her name Maude? Has she black 
hair?" 

May clapped her hands. 

‘‘Then you know her? How delightfal ! 
Basil, I hate that girl. Don't look so shocked, 
sir. I do, and she has actually got round my 
=“ and his lordship till they think her 

rfect."’ 
ar I wonder if it’s the same? A father and 
two daughters, perfect gentlefolks, but as poor 
as church mice. No one knew them in 
Boulogne." 

“Then how did you? Of course, it’s the 
same.” 

“ Bob cherished a hopeless attachment (hia 
twentieth) for Miss Desmond, and, to relieve 
poor Mrs, Ernescliff's anxiety, I made a few 
inquiries about them. The strangest thing 
was the way they disappeared. They had lived 
in the place fifteen years without a visitor. A 
strange man called on them, and a few hours 
after they had left Boulogne,” 

“There's something stranger atill that you 
should come here just now to find Miss Des- 
mond etaying with us, and your uncle and 
aunt in raptures with her.” 

“ Bat——" 

‘‘ The encumbrances, you would say. Well, 
I can't tell you much about them. I saw the 
father once, and rather liked them. The 
younger sister is never seen beyond their own 
grounds. Mother incladed her in the invita- 
tion, bat Miss Desmond preferred to leave her 
family at home.” 

‘You haven’t told me where they live?" 

“« How stupid of me! He is Lord Desmond 
now, and they live at Desmondville, which is 
almost in ruins. They are awfally poor, and 
my dear mother has taken up Maude, and 
means to find her a rich husband.” 

** Poor Bob!” 

‘t Perhaps he'd do if he were rich enough ?” 

‘t And I shall see this syren to-night ?°’ 

‘Yes, you are just intime. She leaves us 
next week.” 

A turn in the path and Lady May came 
full in view of two oe leisurely discussing 
their dinner under the shade of a blackberry 
hedge. An unfriendly breeze blew off the 
straw hat, and her ladyship, who had quite a 
gift for remembering faces, at once recognised 
Lord Desmond. 

“Basil,” she whispered to her cousin, 
“ there they are, the fair Maude’s family. Oh! 
if she were only here she would be ready to 
die of dismay!" 

But May Delaval had none of Manude’s 
scruples. To her correct costumes and con- 
ventional habits were not indispensable. She 
went up to Lord Desmond as naturally as 
though she had been in her own drawing-room, 
and put ont her hand. 

“Tam so glad to meet you! This is my 
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— Mr, Courtenay. May we sit down and 
ta ” 

There was something touching in Lord 
Desmond's eyes ; he showed no - of being 
detected in a strange position. He took Lady 
peor A hand with comely grace, and said, 

uietly,— 

“T should be glad to meet any cousin of 
yours, but I know Mr. Courtenay already, and 
owe him a debt of gratitude no words can 
repay. This is my little girl, Lady May, and 
he saved her life. We thought his name was 
Ernescliff then. Eileen, my darling, thank 
Mr. Courtenay!” 

Eileen blushed crimson. Her hat had 
fallen off, and her beautiful hair shone like 
gold in the autumn sunlight. May Delaval 
understood now why Maude kept her in the 
background. She might lack Maude’s regu. 
larity of features, but she was a lovely child. 
Those dark, violet eyes, with their long lashes 
above, would have made her face charming. 
As it was, the clear, open look, the intellect 
shining in her expression, and the tender, 
wistful smile, made up a whole few could re- 
sist. Maude Desmond might win admiration, 
a Eileen would charm hearts and keep 
them. 

She put her little hand into Lady May’s 
after she had spoken her simple thanks, and 
May Delaval felt more taken witn her than 
7 os ever been before with any girl at first 
sight. 

**I am sure we shall be friends,” she said, 
impulsively, ‘‘ but you know I am very angry 
with you. Why wouldn’t you and Lord 
Desmond come to us?” 

“« We sent you Manude,”’ said Eileen, ay 
evading the question. ‘Papa and I have 
have decided that she shall represent us on 
all social occasions. You see we are not used 
to visiting. and it would take up all poor 
Mande’s time if she had always to teach us 
how to behave.” 

‘You are not a bit like her!" 

Eileen flashed slightly. 

“TI know,” she said, simply. “I used to 
fret about it; but you see our lives have been 
so different. I never could grow into a 
fashionable young lady.” 

‘*Don’t try,” said May, simply. ‘ You 
are nicest as you are. Isn’t she, Lord 
Desmond ?”’ 

‘*Don’t spoil her, Lady May,” said the 
father, fondly. ‘‘She is a little rastic who 
has spent all her life in a small French town, 
so that we cannot expect her to be like an 
English girl.” 

‘Do you know my sister was terribly dis- 
appointed at your abrupt departure, Miss 
Eileen?” said Basil. ‘‘ She eaid you vanished 
like a fairy.” 

“T wanted to go and thank her before we 
came away; but Mande said it would only 
trouble her.”’ 

“Lucy would have been so pleased. I 
must tell her I have seen you. She is going 
to be married next month !” 

‘‘T thought she was engaged. Is it to that 
tall gentleman with the beard?” 

* Yes, Mrs. Ernesocliff's eldest son. They 
have been in love since they were children!” 

‘‘And I am to be her bridesmaid,” said 
Lady May, ‘‘ Miss Eileen, if I drive over to 
fetch you will you persuade Lord Desmond to 
come and spend a long day with us to- 
morrow ?” 

Eileen telegraphed a look at her father. 
She wanted to go, but she had two heavy 
obstacles—her toilet and Maude. Perhaps 
long practice had made Lord Desmond very 
quick to understand her signals, for he at 
once began to excuse himself. 

IT shall be hopelessly offended,” persisted 
May. ‘Do come, Lord Desmond, and bring 
your daughter? I see she is fond of ferns, 
ady have a good many rare ones to show 

er.’ 

But Basil Courtenay understood the case 
far better than his cousin. 





| “I shall tell Miss Desmond you are afraid 
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of her if you refuse, Miss Eileen, and I am 
gure she won't like to be thought a tyrant.” 

“Do come,” urged May. ‘‘ Mother wants 
to know you. You see you were ont the day 
sve came to call,” 

She gained her end. As a fact she mostly 
did; and then, when she had taken leave of 
father and child, she and Basil plunged into 
& narrow winding path which would lead 
¢hem into the Vivian grounds. 

‘She is very prett7; but, Basil, I don’t 
think her sister is kind to her, and Lord Des- 
mond looks weak. If ever it came to an open 


difference he would not dare to take her 
part.’ 
‘* How you jump to conclusions, May! De- 


pend upon it Miss Desmond will fiod a rich 
husband for herself, and leave her father and 
sister to their own devices.” 

‘‘T hope she won’t find one for Eileen? ”’ 

‘Don’t be absurd,” said Basil, sharply. 
+‘ ileen is a mere child, and Miss Desmond 
has too much to do for herself to go match- 
making for other people.” 

Lady May shook her head. 

“Men have fallen in love with children be- 
fore now. If ever a good match offered for 
that pretty Eileen depend upon it she would 
be made to accept it.” 

‘“* The days of imprisonment for refractory 
daughters are over, May,” retarred Basil, 
cather irritabls. 

Lady Vivian did not seem particularly 
pleased with her daughter’s news. Miss Des- 
mond had obtained a great inflaence with the 
Countess, and, therefore, my lady regarded 
Eileen through her sister's spectacles, and 
told May with a housefal of guests a hoyden 
school girl would be a great difficulty. 
Basil Courtenay, to his cousin's surprise, 
interposed,— 

“TI don’t think Miss Eileen Desmond ever 
was at school, and she is certainly no hoyden. 
My sister Lucy knew her at Boulogne, and 
was very fond of her. I predict, Aunt May, 
you will be so too.” - 

Eileen had never in her Jife spent a day 
with other people. The kind of toilet required 
for lunch at an English country house was 
an enigma to her, bat her wardrobe being 
limited she had little difficulty in making a 
decision. 

Her newest dress was @ grey nun's veiling 
trimmed with velvet. It had been made in 
London, and fitted well. This, with soft lace 
at her throat and wrists, was the best array 
she could muster. Mrs. Ball, the old house. 
keeper, plaited her hair, and when Lady May 
drove up in her pony-carriage she found both 
her guests waiting, and looking very different 
from the couple she had surprised yesterday. 

May Delaval, in point of age, came between 
the two sisters. She was twenty-two, and in 
some things quite a woman of the world; but 
in spite of this she retained much of the 
gitlish enthusiasm and eagerness of early 
youth, 

May was given to take prejudices both for 
and against ple. Haviug conceived one in 
favour of Eileen, she was most anxious that 
her protégée should make a good impression 
= my mother and the chief guests at Vivian 

ourt. 

The Countess and her nephew came for- 
ward to greet the new arrivals, Lady Vivian 
half started as she saw Eileen, and, to her 
daughter's surprise, bent and kissed her. 

_‘‘ My dear, you are so like my sister who 
died when I was quitea child. She was my 
favourite of all the family, and, though it is 
years ago, I have never forgotten her.” 

Basil was recommended to do the honours 
of the conservatory. Lady May went indoors, 
and the Countess, on Lord Desmond's arm, 
followed the young couple at a distance. 

“You ought to be a happy man |” said the 
lady. “I never saw anything more charming 
than your Seaton in their different styles.” 

“ They are ppy in your p:aise,” he said, 


simply, ‘ Poor girls, they deserve a brighter 
futare than their father has been able to 
afford them.” 








‘‘They are sure to marry,” said my lady, 
frankly. ‘‘ Indeed, there is a gentleman here 
who admires Maude intensely. He has not 
yet spoke definitely but, he seems her shadow, 
and when he is not with her he is always 
questioning one about ‘ Miss Desmond.’ ”’ 

Lord Desmond smiled. Perhaps in his 
heart of hearts he would have felt glad to be 
free from Maude’s stern rule. 

Hileen and Basil had disappeared through 
a leafy shrubbery. The Countess and her 
escort were preparing to follow them when 
they came face to face with another couple— 
Maude Desmond, perfect in all her elegant 
array, leaning on the arm of a grave, middle- 
aged man, whose stern features melted into a 
smile at one of her gay sallies. 

“Ah!” gaid the Countess in a whisper, 
“the very man I was speaking of.” Aloud, 
* Let me introdace you to Lord Desmond, 
Mr. Goldsmith.” 

But she was not prepared for the effect of 
her words. As she pronounced the name of 
Goldsmith Lord Desmond tottered, and would 
have fallen but for the aid of the stranger's 
arm. His face wa3 ashen white. Great drops 
of sweat stood on his brow. He looked like 
one smitten with a mortal fear. With qaiet 
command Mr, Goldsmith declared it was but 
® passing faintness. The patient needed air. 
If they would stand aside Lord Desmond 
would soon recover from this momentary 
attack of giddiness. Then, as soon as he 
had managed to get the two ladies beyond 
earshot, he bent over the unhappy man, and 
whispered,— 

‘‘For Heaven's sake, command yourself, 
my lord! Your seoret is safe for me, but 
you are going the very way to arouse public 
curiosity.” 

“Say if again,” moaned Lord Desmond, 
hopelessly. ‘Do you really mean it?” 

‘*You are perfectly safe for me,’ repeated 
Adam Goldsmith; ‘‘and I believe no other 
living creature knows the truth.” 


(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER XIII.—(continued.) 


Lun lifted her great shining eyes and 
looked across at him. She laughed reassur- 
ingly, perhaps a little too loudly. 

‘¢ Oh, she came back, yes, but none ever saw 
her again as she used to be. A stranger might 
see no change. Weall did. She who before 
had fairly floated, for she could scarcely — 
her feet from dancing, walked wearily an 
slowly. She, whose laughter had been so ring- 
ing and spontaneous, rarely smiled. She had 
moods. She had grown asallen, excitable, ca- 
pricious. All the innocence, the glad-hearted- 
ness, all ‘ the wild freshness of morning,’ had 
gone from her for ever.” 

She had spoken slowly, deliberately, her 
eyes still gazing downwards as though reading 
in the fire the story she told. 

‘And why?” 

He was not feigning interest now. He was 
leaning slightly forward, his elbow on the arm 
of his chair, his head on his hand. 

‘“This was her story: In London, at her 
aunt’s house, she had met a man—as frank, 
fine-looking fellow, a captain in a Calcutta 
regiment. 1t was a case of love at first sight. 
He was @ captivating, manly, sunny-faced 
fellow, and she was pretty and impression- 
able. He was highly-connected, but poor—in 
fact, in debt. She had money coming to her, 
dependent on her aunt's approval of the mar- 
riage. 

‘* They dare not allow their attachment to 
become known. When he proposed a secret 
marriage she—very young and romantic, you 
must remember—thoaght it would be delight- 
falin real life as in a novel. Toe mystery 
would be enchanting. How loyal her heart 





would be to him when ‘ lovers around her were 
sighing,’ and how they would astonish every- 
one some day when he had succeeded to the 
heritage of his expectancy by saying, ‘ We 
have been married and faithful ali these 
years!’ And she dreamed of a cottage 


‘** Bowered in roses and covered with thatch, 
After the fun of a runaway match,’ 


and all that sort of thing, you know—poor 
little fool !”’ 

She was silent. 

The Earl looked at her curiously. How 
much the relation of the story seemed to 
affect her! How tremendously in earnest she 
was | 

Well, no wonder. She and this girl she 
spoke of had probably been dear friends and 
associates, 

But he wished she would hurry. The car- 
riage would soon be at the door. 

** Well, she married him, in strictest pri- 
vacy,” the Countess resumed. 

She left her place by the fire, came over to 
her husband's side, and sank down on a low 
stool beside him. 

‘“‘ She told her aunt she was going to visit 
a school friend, and she went away to a little, 
lonely, sea-coast town and lived six weeks 
with him. Then, fearing detection, she re- 
turned to her aunt's house. There,one morn- 
ing, a man called to see her. It was her hus- 
band’s servant. He hada box in his hands 
—a little box. He gave it toher. Sheopened 
it. Within were the few notes she had 
written him, her picture, a flower she had 
given him, anda ringof her hair hair. She 
could not speak. She was simply dazed. At 
last she faltered,— 

‘*¢ My husband?’ 

‘* The fellow laaghed insultingly. 

‘**T guess youhaven’tgotany. The captain 
gave me those trapsto bring back to you. He's 
got dead loads of such stuff. He sailed for 
Calcutta yesterday. When he returns, in & 
couple of years, he’s going to marry his 
cousin.’ 

“‘ And he mentioned her name—a rich and 
titled lady—Clotilde Rayne. 

“She was crazy. But still she could not 
believe it. She could only say, stupidly,— 

“*¢T was married!’ 

‘And for answer the wretch before her 
— his hands, rolled up his eyes, and 
said, — 

‘*¢Qf course you were! And the minister 
wore & rig rented for the occasion at two-and- 
sixpence. And I was the minister! ' 

‘‘She didn’t die. No one ever does when 
they most long to. She did not even faint. 
She was afraid of her aunt appearing. She 
got him to leave by promising to meet him in 
tne park. She did so. He offered to marry 
her, clothing his proposals in words so insult- 
ingly condescending, it is a wonder her rage 
and scorn did not kill him! Then it was she 
came back to the Honour.” 

The Countess paused. 

The Earl stooped, and put his arm around 


er. 

“Why, my darling, how you are trembling ! 
What a compassionate little creature you are, 
to be sure!” 

“ Yes,” with a a laugh. ‘It isa hate- 
fal story! Let me you the rest—quickly ! 
I hear the carriage coming around.” 

“Well, dear?”’ 

He spoke soothingly, as he would to a child. 
He could feel her slight form quivering. 

‘“‘ Even there he followed her, and persecuted 
her. He threatened he would expose her. She 
gave him money, her little jewellery—aught of 
value she had. One April day she went to 
London. There her baby was born. Oaly 
yesterday I learned that she was dead.” 

Seven! It tinkled musically from the little 
malachite clock on the mantel. 

They should be on their way. It was so 
abominably rade to keep dinner waiting. 

He moved uneasily. She noticed the 
motion. 

‘‘And now,” she cried, leaning forward and 
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laying both her sparkling, clasped hands on 
his breast, ‘“‘now my petition! I want to 


bring her little one down here, and have some 
good woman—Granny Morris, say—take care 
of him and love him. May I?” 

He laughed, took her face between his palms, 
and kissed the hot cheek. 

* Of course! What may you not do? My 
tender-hearted little Lilian !”’ 

Ten minutes later, rolling away through the 
frosty, starlit night, he asked her, carelessly ,— 

‘‘ When did that poor girl die?” 

And she ans wered,— 

‘* When Marguerite did—last September.” 





CHAPTER XIV. 


LADY CLOTILDE RAYNE, 


‘ Half of her exquisite face in the shade, 
Which o’er it the screen in her soft hand flings, 
In the glows her hair in its odorous braid, 
In the firelight are sparkling her rings.” 
—-Owen Meredith. 


“ Ox, relent, Lady Iva!” 

Bat Lady Iva, looking at Lionel with sweet, 
remorseless eyes over her fire-screen of peacock 
feathers, shook her golden head. 

“Tm afraid there is no hope. Mamma’s 
sister died so lately, she would not think of 
going.” 

‘Going where, Iva?” queried a gay voice. 

Down the wide, old stairs came floating a 
slim, little, dark-robed figure, 

“ We were falking of the Braceborough ball, 
mamma.” 

‘* And why should you not go, dear?” 

‘*That is what I say, Lady Romaine,’’ 
broke in the young fellow, exaltant at having 
found an ally, ‘I’m sure a chaperon would 
be very easily secured.” 

“Of course. You ferteinly raust go, Iva. 
Ah, here is Harold! We will sppeal to him.” 

Without, the winter night was closing in. 
Up from the hollowy deer-park, the dusky 
shadows came shouldering each other, The 
brooding dusk was full of the prophecy of 
coming snow. 

But here, in the magnificent baronial hall 
of the Romaines—a hall through which one 
might. drive a coach-and-fonr, and which, 
however, gave one no idea of gauntness for all 
its lofty space—here was the warmth of a 
huge fire—here the rosy glow of Moorish 
lamps—here the luxarious, waverin 
here the rustle of silken gowns—here the 
murmurons sound of voices, ‘low with fashion, 
not with feeling ’’—here, too, “ elastic laughter 
sweet,”’ . 

For, though living in retirement, as was the 
Countess, because of her recent bereavement, 
already had the princely home over which she 
had come to preside resumed its rightful place 
&8 social authority and rendezvous. 

“ Such a dear little thing! ”.as Mrs, Trend- 
worth said to the Dowager Dachess of Caris- 
leigh, when she happened to, mention the new 
lady of the Castle—‘' such a dear, unassuming 
little thing! A perfect.lady, I. agsnre yon ;.a 
delightfal acquisition. She comes_of a ver 
good family, too. It is a comfort to think 
she is a person we can; know. for.her own 
sake. The Woodvilles haye extremely blae 
blood in their veins, you know. And she is 
such an innocent child—not much older than 
his daughter !” 

And so they all called on the dear, little 
thing, and she charmed and flattered them 
with her yonth and beauty and winning ways 
and uplifted grey eyes. ‘ 

Soon it became an understood thing that 
those who were at the yillage, or ont riding or 
driving, should drop in at Silverdale Castle 
about five o'clock. ' ‘ev 

Then were the ladies. sure to beat home; 
then was the fice in the ribbed. roof hall most 
ruddy; then of luxurious depth looked the 
rug-covered chairs and divans; then’ on the 
round table of carved and polished bog-oak, 
brightly glittered the silver tea-service; then 


light—.; 
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chong tea; then talk grew more rapid, 
laughter londer, mingling with both the dainty 
clink of rare old china, 

Tt was all very delightfal—the elegance, the: 
—* the mild exhilaration and infor- 
mality. . " 

Young Lionel got into the habit of a 
in almost daily ; the Dallas girls often 
over; Mrs. Trendworth could not resist “just 
looking in ;”’ and the officers from the barracks 
at Rothlyn, in braided fatigue uniforms and 
stiff caps, came riding up the avenue about 
the hour for kettledrum. 

And jast now there was quite a gay semi- 
circle around the blazing fire. The talk had 
turned on the.coming Caristmas. 

** We are going to. be vary quiet this year,”’ 
Mary Dallas said. “There areonly three or 
four old friends coming to us.” 


**Oh, I am going to have a housefal |’ Mrs. 
Trendworth cried... ; 

She was a widow, fat, fair, and fally fifty. 
She had strongly-marked feafares, grey hair, 
worn Pompadonr, and a high colour. She 
dressed richly, entertained lavishly, enjoyed 
the prereny of young people, and held that a 
good laugh added a year to one’s life. 

** You always have,” said Lionel. 

“Who are they ?”” asked Jimmie Talbot. 

He was.a slender, brown-skinned, curly- 
headed and moustacheless young fellow. 

She looked down on him as he lay stretched 
on the floor at the feet of Nora Dallas. 

«Well, Gay Dairly is coming, and Priscilla 
Marray (only sixteen, and pretty as a picture, 
Jimmie), and a German scientist, with an 
unpronounceable name, a friend of my 
brother's, and Sir Oswald Herold and Lady 
Clotilde Rayne, and ——”’ 

Bat the Countess of Silverdale heard no 
more. Not one word of the widow's cheery 
chatter reached her ear after that. 

Lady Clotilde Rayne! It was the name— 
the very name. 

Only once before had she heard it s 
then it had burned into her heart and soul, 
and brain, with searing force. 

‘Oh, he has, gone sure enough! When he 
comes back he will marry his cousin. She is 
very wealthy, and dead struck oh him. Her 
name is Lady Clotilde Rayne.” 

That most miserable day, that most 
wretched hour, when she had first heard 
that name spoken, How strange to hear it 
again! Now she was safe in the home of 
a good and honoured gentleman; now she 
was secure, respected, loved, happy, beyond 
calumny and above reproach, 

Bat once more she heard it. 

And she, Lady Clotilde Rayne, was coming 


| down to her neighbour's, and he, Sir Geoffrey 


Damyn, fo the glow of her own hearth and 
the shelter of her own roof-tree. 

‘*Good heavens!” she murmured to her- 
self, with a little, weary sigh. What a emall 
place the world is, anyway We leave a 
person in Hong Kong meet him in Hyde 


Park. A person—a ghost, rather—out of our. 


dead and buried past sits down to dinner 
with us,” , 
How she dreaded meeting him! He had 


' never seen Lilian; his astonishment would be 





overwhelming, .She had told him of the 
marvellous likeness betwesn herself and her 
sister. But in spite of all she knew how 
stunned he would be. And bow would he 
act at first sight of her? As one dismayed? 
And what emotion would really sway him— 
remorse, fear of exposure, or only a reckless 
indifference ?. 

‘* Dreaming? ” 

She sta violently at the touch of her 


_ husband’s hand.on her shoulder. 


“Yes,” with a nervous laugh. ‘I really 
believe I was. 
to say good-bye.” : “is 

She turned graciously to the young man, 
standing cap in hand, beside her chair. 

‘Yes, I said good-night twice, Lady 
Romaine, and yon would not even look at me,” 

She rose, her piquant face bright and 


arose the fragmént steam of Pekoe and Sou- ! smiling. 


ken ; 


And hére is Jimmie, waiting” 





“Indeed, I beg your ‘pardon, Jimmie. 
You don’t think I would purposely neglect 
ou?” - ‘ 
The lad shook his curly head with wise 
daiiberntion. 4 ana jes, my Beet wate 
‘Perhaps not, and yet my misgives 
me!" he avowed with mock tragic emphasis. 
*« As I stood here, forgotten and alone, I said 
to myself, ‘In her reverie you have no place,’ 
said alas: 
‘¢¢T am only a poor poet made for singing’at' her 
casement, 
Like the thrushes or the finches, “while "she 
thought of other things !” 


“Bravo, Jimmie!” cried Iva’s ‘sweet, 
laughing voice. 

They were all rising, going. Gay adieus 
were spoken, the massive doors opened, 
clanged. er 

A thonght struck the Countess. It had 
thrilled her all day long. Just for the last 
hour had it sluambered. — 

She went swiftly upstairs to her own little 
nest of a dressing-room, and rang the bell. 





CHAPTER XY. 


Suz conld never claim him, no, Bat she 
would do so much for him—wonld bs so fond 
and carefal of him. And if the Harl should 
come to love him, too, and perhaps sorhe day 
adopt him! 

The dream was bright. 

Her maid appeared. ' 

“I thought you would return this evening. 
You brought the child?” 

** Yes, your ladyship.” 

** He is with Granny Morris?” 

** Yes, your ladyship.”’ 

‘“‘ How did you find him? What were his 
surroundings?” 

‘Poor and dingy and dirty, my lady.” 

‘Is he a fine child?” : 

“That he is—a bonnie little laddie. He 
doesn’t look ‘over-atrong, buat he has the 
loveliest black eyes one could see, and hair as 
golden as Lady Iva’s own,” 

“ Ah, that will do! You may go, Jane. I 
shall not need you for an hour yet.” 

The door closed. Her ladyship shivered in 
the downy depths of her chair. She drew 
her breath with a hard sob, 

So he had told the trnth! The resemblance 
must be very marked, Black eyes and yellow 
hair. It was the rare Combination of the two 
which had made Sir Geoffrey Damyn—plain 
Captain Damyn then—so handsome in her 
girlish eyes. ; 

Would otherd “remark “it? Sarely ‘they 
must when the guest she dreaded came. 
Well, the boy would haye to be kept quite 
away from the Castle while he remained. Not 
that the very faintest idea of the wild trath 
would ever enter his head, but others might 
remark the likeness, and it would be unplea- 
sant for her. 

As she sat by the fire, hor jewelled hands 
clasped behind her dark head, her slippered 
feet crossed on the low brass fender, the folds 
of her dainty tea-gown lying over the russet- 
rug in “a rippling sweep of satin,” there 
came into her eyes & tenderness, a lovingness, 
a look of infinite longing. 

“ My own child !” : : 

Her lips formed the words, though no 
sound escaped them, He was 80 her ; 
and she had thought him this year and 
more. Why, he must be able to say words 
now, put together little sweet, broken “sen- 
tences. But there was one word he would 
not speak. And how, away down in her 
— she longed 44 heer a ishing suis 

he sprang to . 6 566 
before dinner ; she would pave. time “if she 
hurried. ? de 

She hastened to the wardrobe, Giught up & 
Persian shawl, flang it over, her, bead and 
shoulders, whisked her skirt ‘over her arm, 
unhasped a French window opening on & 
balcony, passed ont, went quickly down the 
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stairs, and ran along the great shadowy 
avenue straight as an arrow and fleet as a 


fawn ! 

When Lady Silverdale reached the pretiy 
lodge and knoeked, she was quite out of 
breath. 

A hobbling step. Granny Morris opened 
the door, and peered out. 

“ Who is it?’’ she demanded. 

“1!” the Countess replied, slipping past 
her and into the little parlour. 

The old woman recognised her. 

“ T did not know your ladyship just at first. 
Is Jane without?” 


“No. Icamealone, I jnst ran down to, 


gee the child, Jane told me she brought. him 
here this afternoon, I am very much inte- 
rested in him. I knew his parents," 

“ Certainly, my lady !" 

But she gave her a keen glance. She was 
a shrewd old woman, and she did noi exactly 
comprehend this feverich, friendly solicitude 
for aa orphan waif. 

She took up a candle and led the way into an 
adjoining apartment. 

The Countess followed her. Her shawl had 
slipped from her head. Her silken gown rustled 
as she moved. The lovely face was all aglow 
with exercise, excitement, 

‘“‘ There he is, your ladyship! ’” 

On a cheap, but daintily immaculate bed, lay 
a sleeping baby. The clothes haibeen tossed off. 
Bare were the rosy limbs, The tiny-featured 
face on the pillow was flashed, Over the 
moist brow clastered sunny.hair. The lashes 
lay dark and carling on the pink cheeks., The 
red lips were. half par 

Slowly the Countess advanced and stcod 
beside the bed. She said no word.. She did 
not even utter a sigh. 

Bat the white-capped..old dame regarding 
her saw the small jewelled hands grip each 
other in a fierce and straining grasp. 

Never, in all her strong, young life, had 
emotion so mastered her. 

Her child—her own child—and she dared 
not claim him ! He mast know no mother. 
She had a son, but she lived childless! Oh, 
en the thought was bitter—hard to 

ar ! 

Her heart beat furiously, She felt herself 
growing faint and chilly. 

But she gave. no outward. sign, of the 
fierce struggle Which swayed her. » Apparently 
impassive she stood there. 

The child stirred uneasily, and opened bis 
eyes. She gave a sudden start. 

Ah, Garrett had sposen truly | No need to, 
ask whose child was that, . The dimple in the 
chin, the golden curls, the heautifal black eyes 
—what ® miniature reproduction they were ! 

“ Willie hung’y !” 

The sweet, lisping voice | He was not. half 
as hungry as she was, she thought, with a 


pang, 

She was frightened atthe voloanic emotion 
the sight of the-child had aroused. She had 
bot sup such passionate ,mother-love lay 
dormant in her heart, She, dare not trast 
herself to stay longer. 

“He iga pretty child. Take good care of 
bim,” she said, with an indolent smile. 

But the kiss she pressed .on. the baby brow 
was very.tender. 

Thrusting a gold.piece in the old woman's 
wrinkled hand, she hurried out—home. 

She had just gained her boudoir, flung off 
her wrap, when her husband entered. 

“ Where have you been, Lilian? We've 
been searching everywhere for you.. Our 
guest has, arrived. Sir Geoffrey Damyn 
is in the drawing-room.” 

- 


CHAPTER XVI. - 

So he had come at last! . He was plain 
Captain Damyn in the old daye—that was be- 
fore he had fallen heir to a baronetcy—Sir 
Geoffrey Damyn new, 

“Oh!” she. said, sofily,, ‘When did he 
Strive 2” 


| niscences were cropping up with the mention 


said, walking towar 





* Soon, afier the others went. He drove in 
by the western lodge, Why, there is the first 
bell. You will barely have time to dress for 
dinner, love. Shall-I ring for Jane ?” 

There were others coming this evening—the 
Rector, a young officer.from ,Rothlyn, anda 
Mrs. Holdstrom and her daughter. 

Their presence would be a relief; but she 
did 7 dread the first meeting. Ifit were only 
over 

‘Oh, it never takes me long to dress |” she 
answered, haughtily. ‘I shall be down in 
ten minutes. Here is Jane—now go!” 

For just a minute he made no motion to 
obey her smiling, imperative dismissal. 

He stood looking at her with an abstracted, 
vaguely-troubled face. 

How oddly Lilian had changed! In what 
particular—that he could not have told. But 
now and thenit struck him with a queer sense 
of pain that he did not love his wife as pas- 
sionately as he loved the girl he wooed on 
New Year's morning, in the bright breakfast-. 
room of the Honour. 

~¥ shook himself impatiently, turned, went 
out. 

If his affection was less fervent than it had 
been in the early days of his wedded life, the 
shame was his, 

She was all that was sweet and fair and 
noble. 

In the drawing.room Iva and Sir Geoffrey 





sicod and chatted gaily. 
He was telling her of mutual friends whom 
he had met abroad, and many mirthfal remi- 


of their names, 

‘Tt makes one feel the age of Methuselah, 
this looking backward,” he said. ‘‘ Why, you | 
were just a little girl when last Isaw you?” 

“TI recollect. It was class-day at Harrow. 
I was there with my mother’s people,” 

“The Mordaunts—yes. You were very 
young when your, mother died?” 

“A mere baby—jes. But I have a new 
mother now, you know. She is not much 
older than I,” 

‘‘ Yes, I heard about the Earl's marriage. 
His wife was a Woodville, was she not ?” 

His voice had become serious, almost sad. 


a 





Iva glanced up. 
A fine looking man, whose age was some- 
where in the thirties, this Sir Geoffrey Damyn, 


oHis face was pale, delicate-featured, aristo- | 


cratic. The wavy hair was of brownish gold; ! 
the eyes were black, and regarded you di- | 
rectly, if very gravely, 

‘‘Yes. Her sister died a couple of months 
ago, 80 we are very quiet this year.” 

His lips closed. firmly. under his fair mous- 
tache. 

“ ee mean Mies Marguerite Woodville?” 

“ Yos ” 


He locked at her with curiously gloomy 


eyes. 

‘tT heard of that," he said. 

A silence fell upon them, 

‘‘T think we are going to have snow,” Iva 

the window. 

A very stately beautiful girl, this Aacghist 
of Lord Silverdale, Geoffrey Damyn decided. 

Had a lover? he wondered. It would 
not be long balay At the young gallants of | 
the county would be at her feet. Well, if one | 
could judge the goul by looking in through the 
eyes, its wonderfal windows, he would be a 
happy man who would win her—a happy and 
a proud man. 

Pshaw! What business was it of his, after 
all? 





He passed hia hand wearily over his fore- 


ead. 
He had had his dream of love. Sweet it 
was while it lasted, Well, .it was over and 
done with now. . 
He walked up.the room to where Iva stood 
at the window. It was hard to keep inactive, 
with the moment of his meeting with the 
Countess so near. I6 was ridiculous that he 
should be nervous, he told himself, angrily. 
He began. to wish he had never consented to 
come here. Would she be very like Marguerite 








—poor Marguerite? He had heard tho re- 
semblance between the Woodville sisters wag 
striking, but he had never seen Liiian. 

“Yes, There are a few people coming to 
dinner this evening. It is beginuing to snow. 
I was a wise prophet—see |!” 

She had pushed back the glowing. curtains 
of plush and lace, and was leaning forward, 
looking out. 

Sir Geoffrey Damyn ,bent his blonde head 
toward the pane. Against the shee} of plate 
glass the firat great feathery flake: fluttered 
softly. 

“ Oh, Heaven!” 

The lady of the Castle, entering, put her 
hand to her heart as though with a spasm of 
sudden pain... 

The words were not audible; her lips had 
barely formed them. . 

She had nerved herself—yes, she had even 





drank half aglass of brandy to induce conrage, | 


composure, 

Bat it was a shock all the same, the sight 
of those two standing side by side in the bay 
window, the fair heads s0 close toxether. Lt 
was many along day since she hud fancied 
she loved him; but something very like jealousy, 
a hot, contracting, miserable. pang, flashed 
through her. 

Rab-a-dub-dub-dub ! 

There was the knocker ; the Rector, probably, 
She must get the meeting over at once. 

She went on up the room. Iva heard the 
light step. 

‘* Ah, here is mamma at last!’’ sho cried. 


“Sir Geoffrey Damyn, my mother the Cona.,. 


tess of Silverdale.”’ 

Reeolutely he had turned his high-bred face 
te the slender, Jittle figure ; now he looked gt 

er. 

‘* Marguerite !”’ 

Such a wild, startled ory as it was! 

He had fallen back a step and wag staring 
at her. He was white as death. His up-flang 
hands were shaking. 

Bat my lady, self-possessed to the very tips 
of her snowy, jewelled fingers, just howed 
graciously and regarded herthunderstruck guest 
with eyes of calm and questioning surprise. 

‘* You remark the resemblance, Sir Geoffroy, 
to my poor sister, whom I believe you knew. 
It is not the first time a stranger has been 
startled by our likeness. You are very wel: 
come to the Castle. And now wi!i you par- 
don me? Here are our other guests,”’ 

And with serenest dignity, she turned to 
greet those jast entering with Harold. 

Damyn’s hands fell to hissides. He tnrned 
his pale face to Iva. 

“‘T am afraid I have offended her ladyship, 
bat the shock was overwhelming. I knew 
Marguerite Woodville; I could have sworn ii 
was she who stcod before me. Sach a resem 
blance staggers comprehension !” 

Iva drew a relieved breath. Sc had beet 
vaguely dismayed by his outbursi, 

““They were wonderfully alike, everyone 
says. Ah, Mrs. Holdstrom! Did you bring 
the snow with yo? I am glad to see you, 
Millie! Allow me to make known to you Sir 
Geoffrey Damyn.” 

And Sir Geoffery Damyn, bowing low and 
uttering the light platitudes of society, felt 
that he had come face to face witha ghost 
this evening in the brilliant drawing-room oc! 
Silverdale Castle. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


“Tue little darling!” Iva cried. 

She was down on her knees in tho prim 
lodge kitchen, playing “peep” with thy 
bsby. 

Between them was the chintz covered arm. 
chair dear to the heart of Granny Morrie. .. 

When the wee yellow-haired laddie peered 
cautiously ous on one side, and the girl 
flashed her lovely face on him from the other, 
what a merry, mingled shout went up to the 
brown rafters, where hung a goodly store of 
plump, reddish hamgand “ streaky” bacon. 
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It was the morning after the arrival of Sir 
Geoffrey Damyn—a most delightfal morning, 
too—four 


** The snow had began in the gloaming, 
And basily all the night 
Had been heaping field and bighway 


With a silence pure and white.” 


The fields, the dells, the curving avenues, 
ali lay in the sparkling December sunshine 
dazzling and fair to see. 

The wide hedges were capped with pearl. 
Every twig on every tree was outlined as with 
a pencil of light; and the sky was blue as 
turquoise, and the air invigoratirg and sweet. 

** Peep, Willie! " 

‘** Peep!’ echoed Willie, darting toward his 

comrade, and suddenly sitting down without 
wie slightest intention of doing so. 
_ Very bright the little kitchen looked, with 
its gay knitted mats on the white floor; its 
row of shining utensils reflecting the san- 
Shine; its diamond-latticed window, across 
the lower part of which hung an immaculate 
5 viss cartain ; ite big blooming geranium and 
pot of gold-flowered musk on the wide ledge ; 
its firein the old-fashioned cavern of a fire- 
place, above which, from an iron crane, a tea- 
géettle hang; its rush-bottomed chairs; its 
dresser, with its even rows of blue plates and 
mugs. And old Granny Morris herself, sit- 
ting by the hearth, spectacled, white-capped 
aod white-aproned, her cat in her lap and her 
knitting-needies between her fingers, gave the 
last reqaisite touch to the quaint and homely 
plotare, 

“Poor Willie! "’ 

Lady Iva drew the little fellow to her, and 
kissed the lips which were beginning to quiver 
omisonsly at the corners. 

And then as, consoled, he sat playing with 
hor watch-chain, she looked up at Granny 
Morris with her pretty brows wrinkling io 
perplexity. 

** Did you ever, granmny—ever see any one 
whom Willis looks like?” 

Tae old woman gave her a quick glance over 
her glassess. 

‘* Yes, dearie.” 

‘* When?” 

“A good many years ago," 

‘* Where?” et , 

‘“* Here.” 

‘* Here?" 

“* At Silverdale Castle—yes.” 

** Who was it?” 

‘‘A boy who was visiting there with his 
mosher,”’ 

‘What was his name?”’ 

** Damyn.” 

‘“‘ Geoffrey Damyn?”’ 

**T believe so.” 

‘*Oh,” the girl cried, laughing, ‘I wasright, 
then! That is theresembiance saw. Bat I 
was wondering if anyone else would notice it. 
It is very singalar.” 

Mrs. Morris continued her keen ecrutiny. 
Bat there was nothing in Lady Iva's face but 
pleasurable interest. 

When one has made a discovery of any sort 


it is agreeable to have someone else approve 


the same. 

‘* Well, I must be going.” 

Lady Iva stood up, lifting the little chap in 
her strong young arms. 

**Good by, Willie!" 

He put his “ wet little, warm little, month” 
down on hers as she held him laughingly 
above her. 

A few minutes later, sealekin-capped and 
eacqued, she was out in the frosty sunshine 
and walking briskly into town. 

Mrs. Trendworth passed her, driving, and 
drew up to insist that she ride with her. 

Bat lva shook her head. 

“Not each a lovely day. I would not give 
up my walk for anything,” 

She paseed a few officers as she turned into 
the main street of Rothlyn. 

They doffed their caps and looked after the 


erect young figure with a good deal of admira- 
tion, 


\ 





Her shopping over, she came out of the 
town library. As she stepped across the 
threshold a gentleman, lounging a few feet 
- a promptly straightened up and joined 

er. 

‘*Good-moruing, Lady Iva!” 

He held out a shapely brown hand. 

She nodded, smiled, and gave him her slim 
fingers for a moment. 

“ Good-morning.” 

‘IT don't see your rig." 

He was looking up and down the quiet 
street. 

“T walked in.” 

“ Really 2.” 

“Traoly.” 

‘‘ It is every foot of four miles." 

© Doubtless. Bat thatis no very appalling 
distance, you know.” 

‘* And you are going to walk back?” 

She looked up mischievously. 

‘* I cannot very well return otherwise.” 

He laughed. It seemed very easy to laugh 
- now. The world was a jolly place after 
all. 
“My road is the same as yours,” he 
averred. 

‘* Bat you rodein. I see your horse.” 

‘I must leave him to beshod," he declared, 
gravely ; but hia eyes were twinkling. 

He called a boy, gave him a shilling to take 
the animal to the blacksmith's, and then 
turned to the Earl's daughter. 

** Allow me,” taking her book. 

* Bat I did not say you might come with 
me.” 

She was looking very beanutifal, very win- 
some, her soft cheeks carmined by her rapid 
walk, her shining eyes the deep, rich blue of 
** violets in shady spots."’ 

‘¥ou could not be so cruel as to say I 
should not? It is notin your nature—such 
heartlessness."’ 

“Is it not? ” she queried, lightly. 
you do not know me!" 

But she was walking on beside him. 

** Don't ba too sure of that," in a voice that 
was earnest and thrilling. 

Over the bridge spanning the narrow stream, 
out of town they went. 

The snow was deep for Sussex, but they 
were both good pedestrians. 

“ And how about the ball?” Lionel asked, 
breaking the rather embarrassing silence 
which had fallen upon them. 

‘Tam going.” 

His handsome, dark face brightened wonder- 


“ Ah, 


ly. 

‘ That is good news. And will you, Lady 
Iva, save the first dance for me?” 

Bhe flashed him a smile. 

‘‘T will"—and then, when he would have 
broken out in expressions of gratitade—‘ I 
will—think about it.” 

“ Lady Iva!” 

‘*Mr, Lionel!” 

‘* Youcan be cruel, after all,” 

The proud, crimson lips drooped like those 
of a sorrowfal child. 

‘Why? Because I said I would think about 
it? Well, you are complimentary! Would 
you prefer I should refuse to consider it?” 

The pas fellow wheeled toward her pro- 
testingly. 
as low, you know I don't—souldn't mean 
that.’ 

‘‘ How am I cruel, then ?” 

‘Oh, tormenting Lady Iva ! 

* In not saying yes at once!” he burst out. 

Asmile came dimpling around the lovely 
mouth. It was sternly banished. 

** You would not value such a promise, You 
would think it was too lightly won.” 

“ NotI,” he insisted, strenuonsly. 
me and see.” 

Bat very dubiously Lady Iva shook her head. 
She did not say a word. 

For fully a hundred feet they walked on in 
silencs. Then she looked up brightly at her 
escort, 

‘' Bir Geoffrey Damyn arrived at the Castle 
last night.” 


it Try 





“Did he?” sulkily. 

Lady Iva turned away her face ® moment, 
It was quite serious when she looked again 
at her companion. 

‘Yes. Heis very handeome.” 

‘' Ts he?” 

Such a dismal voice ! 

“Very!” with emphasis. 

And then, after a slight pause, ‘‘ Hs, too, is 
going to the Braceborough ball.” 

Lionel’s eyes flashed. 

« And you, I suppose, are reserving the first 
dance for him?” 

Her innocent, violet-black eyes were up- 
raised to his. 

‘‘ Why should I do that?” 

“Oh, I don’t know!’ morosely, almost 
roughly, “unless you think it woald anger 
me.” 

Lady Iva drew herself up. 

‘‘And what difference,” she demanded, 
icily and quietly, ‘‘does it make to me 
whether you choose to be angered or not?” 

He felt as if he had been drenched with 
cold water. 

**Oh, not any, of course!" he avowed, 
drearily apologetic. 

The remainder of their walk was rather 
dull. Now and then a smile came lurking in 
Iva’s dimples, but Lionel, looking frowningly 
ahead, did not see it. 

When they reached the entrance to the 
demesne she turned and held out her hand. 

‘*Good- bye! Whata charming walk we've 
had! Shan’t we see youat kettledrum ?”’ she 
asked, cordially. 

The poor fellow stared at her as he released 
her hand. 

‘* TI don’t think so.” 

‘* Oh, yes, come if you can; and you can if 
you will. I want to talk about the ball. You 
ought to be interested in that, as I have pro- 
mised to save the first and the last dance for 
you. Good-bye!” 


(To be continued.) 








Ir isa great and noble thing t2 cover the 
blemishes and to excuse the failings of a 
friend; to draw a curtain before his stains, 
and to display his perfections ; to bary his 
weaknesses in silence, but to proclaim his 
virtues upon the housetop. 


Oxe of the institutions of Cassel, in 
northern Germany, is a girls’ school, founded 
by a literary woman, daughter of a former 
burgomaster, Fraulein Marie Calm. The 
school is intended specially for the olass of 
girls, above the peasant, who do not wish to 
become teachers—a profession that is every- 
where over-crowded. It gives to about three 
hundred pupils a complete training in sewing 
of all kinds, from the making of a towel to 
the finish of an elegant dress or bonnet, and 
turns them out complete seamstresses, em- 
broiderers, dressmakers and milliners. The 
graduating test is the submission of a com. 
plete set of work, including a specimen of 
every description of under and outer wear. 
These sets are sold, and the worker receives 
the money. The school graduates about forty 
girls every year; and though Fraulein Calm 
died last year most unex y, she had 
secured permanent buildings, and placed it on 
such a foundation, with the help of other 
intelligent women, as secures its continuance. 
In fact, it has become a mode} for other 
schools throughout Germany.” Like Fran 
Napratek, Fraulein Calm was not @ rich 
woman. Her mother and herself lived in 
their own pleasant little home, supported 
mainly by her busy pen. Her school was 
the result of effort made first in a very 
small and inexpensive way, which grew into 
importance as its practical character was 
developed, and received the substantial recor- 
nition of the town, as well as of the people. 
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THE NEW MOON. 
—o— 


OvtLINnED against the darkling blue, 
The little silver srescent hung ; 
Upon the serene summer air 
The flowers their fragrance flung. 


‘‘ Now make a wish,” said Lilian, 
“ For know you not, whatever boon 
That of the new moon you may ask, 
It will be granted soon? 


‘« O'er my right shoulder, I can see 
The silver gleam: good-luck be mine, 
My wish I'll make quite secretly, 
That you may not divine.” 


He smiled upon her, as they stood 
Beside the casement opened wide. 
** ]’ve made my wish,’ said he: ‘: it is 
That you may be my bride.”’ 


Lifting up her fair sweet face, 
She looked at him with mock surprise. 
‘‘ Why, that is what I wished ! "’ she said, 
The love-light in her eyes, 


Ah, little moon—’twas thus you brought 
Together loving hearts and true. 
They might have drifted far apart, 
Had it not been for you. 
Pas, Xo Ge 








THE VOICE OF THE TEMPTER. 


—o:— - 


CHAPTER XLVI. 


“Wet! This is a very peculiar sighi,’’ ex. 
claimed Mrs. de Rippington, as she came with 
her usually stealthy step across the hall, and 
saw the Baronet, Whistler, and James, all 
gsthered round what seemed to be the lifeless 
body of Brenda Farquhar. ‘I have yielded 
to you in every thing, Sir Eric, but my con- 
science will not allow me to countenance any 
act of brutality or violence. I hope no bodily 
injury has befallen Miss Farquhar |!” 

“I don’t know if your conscience will ap. 
prove of a fall downstairs,’ said Sir Erio, 
scornfully. ‘‘ That is all that has happened. 
For Heaven's sake,”’ his voice changing to a 
tone of the acutest anxiety, ‘‘come here, and 
tell me that she hasn't broken her spine, or 
done anything awfal !” 

There was a solemn silence whilst Mrs. de 
Rippington knelt down and peered into the 
white face, resting so helplessly on Sir Eric's 
arm, 

She raised the body gently, lifted one arm, 
then the other, softly moved each foot, and, 
shaking her head gravely, announced it as her 
belief that the only injury of any consequence 
was the blow on the left temple, where there 
was a large black bruise just under the soft 
brown hair. 

Sir Erio drew a deep breath, and stooped 
his head with an almost irrepressible longing 
over his refractory ward. 

How softly her hair curled on the smooth, 
white forehead! What pride in the delicately 
Yee nose! What tenderness in the soft, ripe 

pa 

She had never looked so lovely to him 
before as now, when her head drooped in help- 
less abandon on his arm, and a few stray locks 
of hair hung about the softness of her throat. 

_ He would have kissed her with all the pas- 
sion of his storm-tossed heart, but some 
small remnant of proper feeling restrained 
him from taking such a mean advantage of 
her helplessness before the prying eyes of his 
ey ma 

rs. de Rippington ta him gently on 
the shoulder. _— vent _— 

“ Excuse me, Sir Eric, but would it not be 
Prejudicial to your future plans if Miss Far- 
quhar came to herself downstairs?” 

“ You are right,” said Sir Eric, as the wie. 


dom of the suggestion struck him forcibly. 
“She must wake to find herself in her own 
rooms. I wish to Heaven I could carry her 
there myself. I ooald do it soeasily if it 
weren't for my cursed leg.” 

It went against him sorely to see her 
handled ever so carefully by the two men, but 
there was no help for it. 

Ashe followed slowly, grasping the banis- 
ter tightly, as if his leg hurt him more than 
usual, his conscience, which had been as tor- 
pid as a dormouse in the winter, woke to sud- 
den life. 

His own baseness was more apparent to 
himself than it had ever been before, and he 
almost gasped at the thought that he had 
sunk go low. 

‘* I am afraid that you have been very im- 
prudent with that poor, dear leg,” murmured 
the widow's smooth voice, as something like 
@ groan escaped his lips. 

He turned upon her savagely. 

‘* Whatever I have done or not done is my 
own concern. I did nor ask you here to 
look after me.” 

Her Iemon-coloured face flushed a dueky 
red, and she shot @ vindictive glance at him 
from under her heavy lids. 

‘‘I believe you asked me here to be Miss 
Farquhar’s chaperon ; but, strange to say, my 
services are never required when the only 
gentleman in the house is in her company.” 

‘‘So long as your services are paid for, I 
am at a loss to conceive what you have to 
complain of,” he said, haughtily, as he reached 
the top of the stairs with an effort. ‘‘ Perhaps 
you will be so good as to hurry on in front, 
and see that those men place Miss Farquhar 
comfortably on the sofa.” 

‘On the bed, I shoald venture to suggest.” 

‘*T said ‘ sofa,’ and I meant it.” 

‘‘Oh! very well,” sourly. ‘I only spoke 
as my conscience prompted me,” and she hur- 
ried on according to the Baronet's orders, 

Sir Eric muttered an oath, as he looked 
after her black figure with ascowl. He could 
only regard her as a most thoroughly con- 
temptible hypocrite, who never let her con- 
science speak except to her own advantage, 
or to make a hit at someone else, and yet he 
was obliged to acknowledge that he had found 
her very useful. 

When Brenda opened her eyes she was 
alone with her guardian. She looked round 
with a deep sigh, but as soon as she saw him 
she closed them again with a shudder, 

Incredible as it seems after the barbarous 
way in which he had treated her, it cut him 
to the heart to see that she could not look 
upon him without s shudder. 

He tumbled down on his knees by her side, 
and clasped his hands in passionate en- 
treaty. r 

‘* Forgive me, Bren!” 

“Why am I lying here? What has hap- 
pened?” she , looking up with an air 
of bewilderment. 

*‘You’ve had a fall—a terrible fall! I 
thought you had gone from me for ever!” 

“Oh, why didn’s I die?” she cried, in 
bitter regret. ‘‘Why was anyone cruel 
enough to bring me back to life—and you?” 

‘‘ Bren, I’ve a brute. I know it; but 
upon my hononr, I'll be good to you for the 
rest of my days. Only say that you will 
love me a little!’ 

“Don’t talk of love,” wearily; ‘‘mine is 
all gone, buried in his grave,” as once again 
she touched the gold locket with her lips. 

, A malicious smile lit up his handsome 
ace, 

‘* Kies it again and again,’ he said, cognate. 
“It's an awful sell for you, poor old girl, but 
the hair in it is mine!” 

**Yours!"’ starting up and looking him 
straight in the face with flashing eyes. ‘‘ You 
mean to say you told me a dastardly lie when 
you said that it was Oyril’s?” 

‘* It was a harmless fraud, and if I liked to 
think you wore a lock of my hair round your 
neck day and night where's the harm? I got 





your kisses by a sort of proxy.” 


“ Disgusting/” she oried, as with shak7z 
fingers she untied the ribbon, and flang tte 
locket into the furthest corner of the- room. 
The diamonds flashed as they passed over the 
Baronet’s head, and he followed them gloomily 
with hia eyes. Slowly he rose from his knees, 
all his softer feelings turned to wormtwood 
and gall by her action. 

‘It’s no use trying to be friends with you,” 
he eaid, bitterly. ‘‘ You are as cold-blooded 
as a frog, and I only wish to Heaven I coula 
do without you.” 

Brenda scarcely heard him. She was 
sitting up with both hands clasped to her 
forehead, trying to collect her thoughts, A 
new and dazzling possibility had arisen in 
her mind. What if he had deceived her from 
the firet? Whatit Whistler's visit to Bel- 
gium were nothing more than a blind? What 
if all her letters were stopped—not out of 
mere ill-nature, but to keep her from hearing 
the truth, and finding ont a lony-sustaine:t 
deception? What if Cyril were alive/ Her 
whole face locked as if she were transfigared 
with a sudden, radiant glory. 

Sir Eric looked at her in speechless 
surprise, wondering what had happened to 
cause this change from pale exhuuation to 
glorified vitality. Presently he moved slowly 
towards the door, afraid to look on her any 
longer lest her beauty chould soften his heart, 
and make it impossible for him to carry out 
his sinister purpose. Also he was conscious 
that if he wished to prevent any serious mis- 
chief happening to his leg, ho must rest 
completely for the remaincer of the day. 

Brenda started to her feet. 

Stop!” she cried, imperatively. ‘I’ve 
got something to ask you. You acknowledge 
that you lied to me abonsé thst lock of hair?”’ 

Sir Eric stood still, his face darkening per- 
ceptibly. 

* How can I tell that you haven't deceived 
me from the first? Why do you keep back 
all my leiters if there's nothing to hide? Why 
won’t you let me hear a single word from the 
outer world? Oh! tell me the truth, for 
Heaven's sake!” her voice failing, her hands 
clasped on her breast. ‘‘ You've been as cruol 
to me as you could be, but I'll forgive you 
everything if you'll only tell me that Cyril's 
alive!" 

“ Are you mad ? ” edging towards the door. 
‘‘That blow has turned your brain. Go and 
lie down, and Mrs, de Rippington shall come 
and see after you.” 

“IT don’t want her. I'm not delirious. 
Eric, if you are not @ fiend incarnate you 
won't torture me any farther!” 

He looked at her uneasily as she stood be. 
fore him, with heaving breast and disordered 
hair, her beautiful eyes raised to his in the 
most passionate entreaty, as if she would 
force the truth from him by the power of her 
glance. ° 

His own eyes shifted, and his gaze was fixed 
on the ground. No answer came from his 
firmly closed lips, as he leant against the wall 
for support. 

‘‘ Eric, answer me! ’’ coming forward, and, 
in her eagerness, laying her hand upon his 


arm, 

She had not touched him voluntarily for 
many weeks, and her little clinging fingers 
seemed to thrill him through every fibre of his 
being. 

*‘ As you hope for mercy from oar Father in 
Heaven, tel! me, is Cyril alive?” 

He suddenly roused himself, and brike 
forth in a furious passion, his face like a 
thunder-cloud. 

“ Get away with your cursed nonsense!” he 
cried, roughly flinging her from him. ‘' Yon're 
enough to drive a fellow mad. Pick up that 
locket,”’ pointing to it with his stick as it lay 
on the floor, the diamonds glittering like a lost 
star. ‘ Kiss it as you did before, or, by George, 
you shall pay me for the insult |” 

“It may lie where it is; it’s only value has 
gone from it,” she said, contemptuously. 

‘‘T aay, kiss it!” his voice raised, his eyes 





flashing. 
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« Never again! ” her arms folded, ber head | 
thrown back. 

“You won't? Then the consequences be 
on Your own head!" and the next minute he | 
was gone, 


His pén travelled over the faper ‘at a rapid 


| rate, for’ it wad easy tb Kin? to insult a woman 


in tolerably polished laitgaage. | ‘No chivalrous 
scruples kept him’ back ¥. baying exactly 
what he felt ; and as his feelings At the moment 


Brenda sat down on the sofa, trembling | were as bitter as concentfated galland worm- 


from head to foot, in a sudden collapse. She 
had faced her guardian with splendid courage, | 
but it had tried her strength terribly, and her | 
temples were throbbing as if they would | 
burst. 

She lay back on the cushions at the head of » 
the sofa, trying in vain to calm her excited | 
brain, for she knew that after such an accident 
as she had had that day any doctor would say | 
that she ought to be kept quiet. 

Bat how could she be quiet when the 
thought of the mere possibility of Cyril Far- 
quharson’s being alive had set all her nerves 
quivering with a new life. 

Mrs. de Rippington, who came in, followed 
by Sarah bearing a tray, found her, a little 
later on, pacing up and down the room with 
rapid, uncertain steps. The widow gave her a 
searching look, and said, coldly,— 

“T would advise you to lie down instead of 
pasingup and down like a wild animal. If 
you do an injury to your head after such a 
severe fall, remember’ you will only have 
yourself to thank,"’ 

‘“Who cares about my head? I believe 
everyone in this house would be glad to see me 
2 corpse,” she said, bitterly. 

“Now, there you go too far, miss,” 
exclaimed Sarah, “I’m sure both cook and I 
would have wished you to have a proper 
dinner; only Mr. Whistler, he stopped me at 
the head of the stairs, and took every single 
thing off the tray but the wine, the bread, and 
the vegetables.” 

Brenda's pale face flushed. 

‘‘Thank you, Sarah. I've been & prisoner 
for 80 long that Ihave no appetite. I suppose 
now they wish to starve me.” 

‘A vegetable diet is the best thing for cool- 
ing the blood,” said Mrs. de Rippington, more 
hastily than usual. ‘‘And now I must leave 
you for Sir Eric, who is fearfully ill. You 
must have excited him beyond measure to 
bring him to such ‘a condition as he is in 
now.” 

‘He can have no peace of mind whilst he 
treats me like this. Tell him to do his duty 
and set me free, That will be the best cure 
for hig complaint,” and Brenda turned away. 

‘‘ Sir Eric is, no doubt, acting from the best 
of motives,” rejoined the widow, raising her 
eyes to the ceiling as if in the act of invoking 
» blessing on euch a benevolent gentleman. 

“T sappose you would say thé same if he 
starved me to death!” 

To this there was no answer. 


CHAPTER XLVIL 


Wnen Sir Eric returned to his own rooms 
ho was in a state of mind which was nearly 
akin to madness, His love for his ward had 
become a frenzied” passion, which he was 
determined to satisfy at any price, whilst her 
scorn and contempt tried him beyond endur- 
ance. He threw himself down:in an arm- 
chair, and pniled another towards him on 
which to rest his leg. Then he eubsided into 
a gloomy reverie, from which his valet tried to 
rouse him by a gentle cough. Having failed 
in all his efforts to attract his master's atten- 
tion, he made up his mind to address him. 

‘May I ask what you wish to be done about 
the lady who called here to-day?" he asked 
respectfally. 

“Done! What do you mean?” looking at 
him with heavy eyes. 

“ Only it might be inconvenient if she called 
here to-morrow,” with a slight cough. 

“Trae. You must find out where she lives, 
and I'll write her such a letter aa will send her 
out of the county by the next train! Give me 
my writing things; I'll do it at once. I don't 
want her or any one to come prying here!” 





' 


wood, the language used was more’ striking 
than pleasant. 

Tt was such a letter as to woman with a 
spark ‘of pride ‘could possibly forgive, and it 


j was calculated to keep the recipient from 


ever setting her fcot inside ‘the decors which 
were once so wide oren to receive her. 

But Sir Eric forgot one important point—it 
was certain to turn’a possible friend into. 
the bitterest enémy, and Mrs. Wyndham was 
&@ woman who would not scruple to'seize the 
first opportunity that “presented itself of 
revenge. 

Strange to say. he “had no misgivings on 
that point, and he sent off his letter with a 
sense of satisfaction, feeling’ dure’'that she 
would never trotible hint with another visit. 

It Wad Giscdvered that she hadestablished 
herself at the ‘‘Fox and Grapes,” a fact 
which caused some surprise, but no uneasi- 
ness, ‘ 

Sir Eric felt certain that she would not stop 
any longerin sucha “poky{hole,”’ as he called it, 
but would probably make the best of her way 
to the sunny sonth, where they had first met, 
under the palms at Monte Garlo. 

It was curions to remember how he had 
once considered her the ‘first object of his 
desire. No sooner ‘had’ thé fruit fallen into 
his hand than it lost its value’; no sooner had 
Sraueins become ‘possibl® than it ceased to 

desired. ; 

He could cee it plaialynow, how his love 
for his cousin had warred nst that’ other 
love, and finally trinmphed over it. 

What an utter fool he ‘had ‘been to-try to 
throw her into Detbo ‘# ‘arms! The 
basé trick he had played on’ her that’ night 
had injared him more in Her'éstimation than 
anything else; and, t “he sé6med to 
recover lost geowerd mg A first shook of 
Cyril's death, there“ had’ ‘6 real change 
in her feelings, ds"waé by her ‘passion- 
ate rejection of his love; ‘and yet he was 
determined not to let her go. 

Her resistance excited the most cémbative 
qualities of his compléx tiature. 

Seclusion from everyone ‘elee* had’ done 
nothing for him. If a“horse wére’ too high- 
couraged, the best method’ of' taking it down 
was to stint its corn. ‘Weakness of bodily 
strength would be more*fikely ‘to ‘break the 
girl’s spirit than anything élse. “He'would try 
what a touch of starvation ‘would do. 

He gave his orders ‘to Whistlér; and they 
were carried out with impeftarbable exactness 
by the valet, who conveniently choze to look 
upon himself as an irrésponsible machine in 
his master's hands. 

Mrs. de Rippington ded to ‘delude 
herself with the idea that Sir Eric must still 
bs acting from the best ‘of ‘motives; but Sarah 
did not attempt to deceive” herself by such 
sophistries. To her cold nature food seemed 
of far greater importande than society ; there- 
fore she could stand the poor young lady's 
‘being shut up between four walls, but her 
heart, or some othér portién of her body, 
rebelled at the thought ‘of her’being robbed of 
her dinner. 

She confided her sentiments on the subject 
to Mrs. de Rippin So told her coldly she 
was to obey her mastér’s orders without dis- 
cussing them—a ‘principle that few servants 
carry out, and which was far beyond the 
upper housemaid's' idea‘ df'duty. 

“She talked the matter over with James; who 
told her that no doubt the’tiiaster had‘the best 
of objects in view, though His actions seemed 
rather extraordinary. All they could'do'was 
to wait and see what/happened. If he seemed 
to be going too far it-would be time ‘to’ inter- 
fere, but not when He had only jast started. 

Sarah acitiesced, bit with sore prickings 
of contcience. 

Sir Eric himself ate very little dinner that 





night, and the darkest of clouds seemed to reat 
on his spirits. 

To add to everything disagreeable, the pain 
in his leg increased to such a dreadful extent 
he began to be seriously alarmed about 
1. 

His valet* confided’ his anxiety ‘to Mrs. de 
Rippington, who janiped directly to the worst 
conclusions, and proposed sending at once for 
the doctor. 

If anything happened to Sir Erio, she would 
lose all the money she a to make out of 
her compliance to his wishes. 

She therefore tcok it .upon. herself to ask 
if one of the grooms had: no$ bétter start at 
once for Dr. Whitehead’s.; bat-she was only 
most rudely snubbed for. her officiousness, and 
Whistler was sworn at for the same cause. 

It certainly would be embarrassing to have 
the doctor in the house, especially’ when he 
would have to come to the very next room to 
Brenda's. 

If she chanced to hear his voice outside her 
door she would be sure to make a great out- 
ery and the most unplearant disclosures must 
‘ollow. : 

No. Sir Erie dared not risk it, but he had 
the sense to know that he might saffer from 
the consequences all his life if his leg were 
neglected now. 

It was no wonder that this knowledge chafed 
his irritable nature to such a degree that he 
broke out into violent abuse of everyone who 
came near him. 

Whistler could endure to be sworn at with 
the utmost equanimity, but he was bent upon 
having his own way with his master, and, 
above all things, anxious not to let him slip 
through his hands. 

If the bone had slipped, and the result was 
a compound fracture, nobody but an ex- 
perienced dootor could do Sir Brie any good. 

Amateur advice, such as he himself could 
offer, would be worthless, for’ # cal 
kuowledge of burgery was absolutely neces- 


sary. 
He even went so far as to pose that a 


‘narcotic should be administered to Miss Far- 


quahar, 80 a to’*keep her quiet during the doc- 
tor’s visit; but Sir Eric declaréd,with an oath, 
that he would’ not have that prying fellow 
Whitehead poking his nose into’ the house for 
anything; and as to narcotios,’be had no 
opinion of them—they always ‘made him 
doubly wide-awake ‘when he wanted to get 
some sleep. 

He lay back on the sofa groaning, his brows 
drawn together as if yen “He had drunk 
a good deal at dinner, int-ordér°to'keep himself 
up, and thée’alcohol was workivg ‘disastrously 
on his brain. The window was wide , and 
the harvest moon was seen in all its glory, its 
beams silvering with a flood of radiance the 
silent park; where the deer°were’ resting—the 


| gardens where the flowers were blooming, with 


no one t0 esré‘for them—the old grey mansion 
with its castellated towers, ‘wiiere'generation 
after geheration of the proud ‘race of Farqu- 
bar had lived, and loved, and died. 

Oné ray penetrated through the uneurtained 
window, and ‘gave an’ unearthly, almost 
ghastly, beauty to Sir Brie'y face. 

He ic as if he were'dead, arid the dark- 
ness of brows and Iashes, and short; close-cut 
curls was strangely accentuated. 

His eyes were closed; a terrible scowl 
wrinkled the cold whiteness of his forehead. 
It looked as ‘if his soul had passed’from its 
earthly tenement’ in the midst of a fearful 
struggle. : 

Even ‘Whistler, the inrpenetrable, was dis- 
agreeably impressed, and though he knew that 
he would be sworn at if he did, he ‘longed to 
make a “noise in order to rouse his master 


into sudden movement. 


He had his wish the next moment, without 
any éxertion on his own ‘part, for Sir Eric 
suddenly started up with a gasping ory. 

“ There—there |!” he crie@,- hoarsely, his 
eyes, which were nearly starting out of his 
head, fixed on the moonlit space between the 
sofa and the window. 
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if by an electric wire. 

Presently, the strong impetuous nature 
seemed to break from the bonds which fettered 
it; and to the still greater horror of those 
who were watching him, he hurled the most 
— curses.at the “ thing ’’ which he thought 

6 baw. 

Sarah held tight .en to. James's coat-sleeve, 
Whistler dréwclose to: Mrs. de. Rippington, 
who held up her head,.and tried to seem as if 
she did not mind it, though her livid face and 
compres*ed lips betrayed that her courage had 
failed her more than she liked to acknowledge. 

“Shall I go-and get Miss Farquhar to 
come?” whispered Whistler as steadily as 
he could, for his teeth were chattering. 
“ She's got a rare amount of pluck, and she's 
the only one who can manage him.” 

“Are you mad?’’ with intense contempt, 
which seemed out of place under the circum- 
stances. ‘ Once Open puet door, and she'd 
be out of the hotse in a moment. And then, 
how would: you like to face Sir Erio in the 
morning ?”’ 

Whistler said nothing. being at the end of 
his resources, but stood shivering and shaking, 
his eyes fixed on his master. : 

‘‘ Yos,, you fiend !’’ cried Sir Eric, hoarsely, 
‘Go back to the place you came from. You 
wanted to do me out of it all, didn’t you? 
but I was too.much for you. Come to fetch 
me, have you?’’ with a. strident laugh. 
‘I'm not ready, yet. No, by Heaven! I’m 
uot ready. Curse you—carse yon @ thousand 
times!”’ his yoice rising again almost to a 
scream, _‘' You can’t touch me,’’ crouching 
back as if some deadly thing were coming 
near him. ‘Brenda, Brenda! where are 
you?. For Heaycn’s sake come and save me! 
I—I can’t stand it, Here take that, you fiend, 
pat oe eiaing OP a anes ie and 

urling if wi , his mi a e@ space 
before im. P ” 

Tk. clave the moonbeam in two, then dropped 
with a panel on to the floor, which was fol- 
lowed by a still louder crash, as Sir Erio lost 
his balance and fell with an appallingly heavy 
thud, just, where. the. moonbeams. rested on 
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| hay: “to: ide—and | 1a soma 

is Brenda Farquhar—I°d bet a thousand 
francs. But. my dear Sir Eric, don’t you 
flatter yourself that you've done with me. I 
would do my best for the poor girl, for her 
own ee ee ee revenge see i 
on, and nob . stop me. ta, the 
time?” oe out a toy —, the back of 
which. had. her monogram set. in diamonds. 
‘+ Half-past eight—not, too late to go out for a 
walk, I'll begin at once.” 

She. rang. the bell, told Violette .to..accom- 
pany her, and a few minutes later they set off, 
leaving # message for the landlord that the 
lady had a bad headache, and wished for,fresh 
air, and. he was not.to be alarmed. if. they 
happened to be late. 

Mrs. Wyrdbam, was sorry to bring Violette 
with her on; such a.seoret. expedition, but in 
spite of her vaunted courage she dared. not 
face the Joneliness of the park by. herself. 

She explained nothing to her, however,.as 
they made their way over.the stile, which,was 
placed in a gap in the palings where. the 

ublic had aright of way across one corner 
of the estate. 

It was.so.densely dark under. the trees that 
the two. women drew close together in a fright 
at the sound of a falling leaf or a belated 
rabbit scampering. home to his. burrow, or 
even at the sound of their own footsteps if 
they happened to tread on some withered 
ferns which made a rustle against their 
dresses. 

‘Oh, parole d'honneur, Madame, I can go no 
farther,” and Violette stopped short, having 
just taken a white cow for a terrible ghos}. 
She leant against the slender stem of a moun- 
tain-ash, and looked as if she were going into 
hysterics, 

‘Very well,” was the calm rejoinder. ‘ Ié 
will suit me just as well to leave you here. 
You can sit down on that stump,” pointing to 
the very one on which Flossie had so often 
sat with Sir Eric, ‘‘and wait till I come 
back!” 

“‘ Wait here alone! Does Madame want me 
to go mad?" gasped the maid, as if she could 
scarcely believe her ears, 





“Then if you wen’t wait you must come 
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d home of the Fargquhars, 
worthy representative of 
uilky Secret. 
ght. here and there, bné most 
I ere dark, as if there were 
staying in the house. 
y. bere,” said Mrs. Wyndham, this 
bing | ng aad hg Ripe gy to a seat 
hidden from the houge, and yet in 
. the moon, “ih AAT 
9d, because she did nok dere do 
‘but her curiosity was éxcited 
and she determined $0 keep 
r8,wide open, 
fed on briskly, keeping under 
!1, so that she might not be 
‘windows. om 


om, Teter: 
fiea, she took reminded her of the 
nO! 


ihe had so nearly married. Then 
seoied to her as a harbour of refuge 


















LW 
: be her storm-tossed boat—or a chivalrous, 


t, English gentleman, who was ready to 

a ber with open arms, without asking a 

stion as to the past. Now she cdnidered 

/bim g8.@.base, unscrupulous man, with no 

sense of honour, no thonght of anything in life 
bys the reckless fulfilment of every with. 

At one time he was ready £0, move heaven 
and earth to win herself ;, bat almogt a3 soon 
as she was won, his fancy passed’on te his 
ward,* She knew thai she had treated him 
badly, so there was some excuse for hig faith- 
lassness, bat if her suspicions were true as to 
his treatment of Brenda—the whole county 
should ring with his infamy. 

Still keeping under the terrace, she turned 
the corner, and looking up eagerly in the 
direction of Miss Farquhar’s bedroom, she 
‘saw that the one- window which looked ‘ont 
towards the south wis lighted up. 

Her heart beat fast as she hurried on to the 
other corner, ‘and stepping back under a 
drooping willow, taiséd her eyed again. 

Every window helonging to Brenda’s gnite 
of rooms was lighted up, which geemed to 
confirm her suspicions that Sir Erio’s ward 
was there, and not at Brighton ; but the 
windows of the Bias Room were illuminated 
ag well as several others in the same row, and 
after all those rooms might he filled with any- 
‘body, whom the Baronet liked to put in them, 
and not by the young mistress of the house. 

Mre. Wyndbam was not a woman to be 
easily baffled, as her prezence in Sir Eric's 
gardens at that time of might. sufficiently 
proved, 

A strange noise, as of a voice speaking 
rapidly, came through the open window of the 
Blae Room. 

She listened. SN dae evidently Sir Eric talk- 
ing under the influence of great excitsment, 
and she,was glad of it, for if he. were 
thoroughly occupied. he would not be go likely 
to keep a, sharp‘look.out. 

Still the noise squnded uncanny, and, her 
heart beat violently against her ribs, ag with 
cautions footsteps, she went softly up, the 
broad white steps on to the terrace. Nobody 
seemed to be abont, but she dared not make 
sound to attract Brenda’s attention. 

She looked round for a stone to throw in at 
the ‘open window, but the walks were most 
carefully rolled, and as hard as adamant, ' 

If she gave a little cough she was afraid 
that Sir Eric would look dut and discover her. 
Yet to go back, having accomplished hothing, 
was too disappointing to be thought of. 

In this predicament, she remembered a gold 
bangle which she always wore on her wrist. 

It wad Indian, and of & very peculidr shape, 





so Brenda was suré to recognisé it. If she 
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had only a pencil and a bit of paper she 
might have sent her a message on it, but she 
had been foolish enough not to think of 
either. 

Bhe detached the bracelet, and after one 
loving look at it—for she was very fond of it 
because of the old memories attached to it— 
she raised her arm, and flung it with all her 
might up at the window which was next but 
one to that of the Blue Room. 

It touched the sill, and came down with a 
clatter on the gravel. Diemayed at the noise 
it made she picked it up, and looked round to 
see if it had attracted attention. But just at 
that moment there was a tremendous crash 
in the Blue Room, and, taking advantage of 
it, with great presence of mind she threw the 
bracelet up again, fearing that it would be her 
last chance. Thank Heaven! it cleared the 
sill, and must have penetrated inside the 


room, 

_Bhe waited, what seemed to her a ‘long 
time, though, in reality, only a minute and a 
half; whilst Brenda, suddenly roused from the 
sort of dreamless stupor into which she had 
fallen, started from the sofa, picked up the 
bracelet, and stared at it with wildly. question- 
ing eyes. She knew it—she had seen it be- 
fore, but where—where ? 

Her brain was still confased from the blow 
on her temple, and she could scarcely collect 
her thoughts. 

She burried to the window and leant out— 
still wondering and conjecturing—with a wild 
thrill of hope in her desolate heart. 

Lillian saw her, and recognised her at a 
glance, principally by the cnt of her head 
and her gracefal shoulders. This was the 
girl whom Paul Desborough loved, and yet 
she—Lillian Wyndham—was doing her best 
to save her ! 

She almost wondered at herself as she 
stood on tiptoe, and opened her lips to ask 
one or two questions which she was dying to 
have answered, At that moment, when the 
prisoner above and the watcher below would 





{AN ACCUSING CONSCIENCE J} 


have given worlds to have two minutes to | 


themselves, an unsteady light appeared at the 
end of the terrace, and the sound of hurrying 
footsteps came along the emooth gravel. 

Lillian turned and fled, making for the 
steps with the speed of a hare—and Brenda 
peered ont into the darkness, her hands 
pressed to her aching temples, her heart beat- 
ing high with hope—and saw nothing ! 

But Heaven had not forgotten her — her 
friends had found her out, and her imprison- 
ment would soon be over ! 

Soon she would be free, and this horrible 
time would seem like a nightmare—thank 
Heaven ! 

Meanwhile, James Smith came to a stand- 
still close under the window, holding up his 
lantern and turning it round, so that ite light 
might fall up and down the terrace. 

‘“* Well, I'm dashed!’ he muttered to him- 
self in perplexity. ‘I could have taken my 
dying oath, I could, that I saw a figger stand- 
ing just where Iam myself. If I once get to 
thinking there’s ghosts about the place it's 
not long before I give up this sort of sentinel 
business. I’m jigge if I'd keep it on. 
There’s something queer going on with the 
master, I expect. I'll just give a look round 
to see that there’s nobody on the premises, 
and then I'll turn in and have a snack of 
supper. I’m sure I’ve earned it.” 

* Violette, come!’ cried Lillian, breath- 
lesely, as soon as she reached the seat where 
she bad left her maid. ‘ We must ran down 
the shrubbery quick as lightning.” 

Voilette took to her heels, and thought she 
would ask the reason why lJater on. Her own 
impulse was never to stop running until she 
reached the doors of ‘‘ The Fox and Grapes;’’ 
but her mistress’s energies soon flagged, and, 
unaccustomed as she was to such violent 
exertion, Lillian was glad t> lean upon the 
Frenchwoman’s arm when they were clear of 
the park. 

As soon as they reached the inn she wrote 
two telegrams to be sent off to Belgium as 
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early as possfble, and smiled as she wiped ber 


2. 
“I've checkmated you this time, Sir Eric 
—and I shall have my revenge!” 
(To be continued.) 








Mrxerenian Errovettz.—In the highland 
regions of the Western Capcasus the manners 
of the Grusinian mountain-folk are pretty 
much what they were a quarter of a century 
ago, when the Russians first came into the 
country. A Mingrelian “ How d’you do?”’ of 
the genuine old-fashioned kind is still an 
elaborate performance that takes no account 
of time. As in Palestine and elsewhere, 
Grusinian etiquette requires thag salutations 
shall be exchanged as soon as the parties 
meeting come within sight of each other, and to 
leave out the most trivial inquiry relating to 
the most insignificant member of another's 
household is accounted extremely bad form ; 
so that a couple of silk-shirted Mingrelian 
elders—they are particularly fond of silk gar- 
ments, which they wear without changing 
until they drop to pieces—will begin a series of 
bows and bendings when half a mile from each 
other, and continue them with a running fire 
of exclamations until they come within hailing 
distance. Then the inquiries commence. 
‘How is your health?” and “ How have you 
been?” “How is your mother, your wife, 
and your nurse ? '’—nurses are very important 
personages in all Mingrelian household. 
“‘ How is your overseer, and your yard-master 
and herdsman?” ‘Is your favourite horse 
well? and are your cattle and sheep in g' 
health ?”’ and go on, in a regular diminuendo. 
ending with the meanest maid.servant and 
scullion of the person addressed, if the latter 
be a man of standing or position, and not for- 
getting even ‘‘ his honour’s dog.” When the 
principals have finished, their attendants pro- 
ceed as deliberately to exchange similar com- 
pliments. Time is of no consequence. 
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KOVELETTE.) 


THE SECRET OF THE 
GABLE END. 
—'0i— 
CHAPTER I. 


Tuer snow was coming down still; it had 
been falling all night, until all around Crome 
Hall was one vast sheet of spotless white, and 
still it continued twisting and twining, curvet- 
ing and dancing in the frosty air, while the 
heavy grey clouds overhead epoke of plenty 
more that had yet to come. 

“Never such a winter since 1870,” old Thomas 
said, when opening the shutters of the dining- 
room which commanded a view of the park- 
like grounds, and he sbivered at their wintry 
aspect, his bones, for he had little else, rattling 
Within his loose garments that had become 
two sizes too large for him since they left the 
hands which madethem. He moved away 
then, taking no notice of the girl who was mak- 
ing preparations to clean the stove, and who 
had asked if that had been a very severe one, 
meaning the winter, the while he kept mut- 
tering to himself 1870, repeating the date so 
frequently that Mary wondered what had 
come to the old gentleman. 

He had been in the family long before she 
was born, and every new comer amongst the 
Servants looked up to him with almost as 
much respect as they would tothe master 
himself, and, in fact, more 80, for where the 
one was always present with them the other 
Was scarcely ever visible, Mrs. Grath, the 
housekeeper, being the only one to whem he 
} sora his lips, with the exceptién of old 

homas, who waited on him hand and foot, 
ot over him with the fidelity of a 


He had been with his father before him, 
nursing hira, the present Squire, when he was 
& wee boy in a black velvet dress, with a broad 
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[THE STORY OF A BITTER SORROW !} 


scarlet sash, staying on after the death of 
the former, and he had seen the wife he loved 
80 fondly asleep in her last narrow bed. 

Master Hugh, as he was called then, was 
away at the time, but “you will beas true 
to him as you have been to us,” was the 
trust left to the old servant by his dead 
mistress; and since then he had ever looked 
upon Mr. Girenstein as little more than a son 
and a little less than a god, the while he 
would as soon have expected to have seen the 
old gable end of the Hall where the ivy grew 
removed as himself from the family ot which 
he bad become a part. 

It wasall coming back to his memory now 
as it always did at this time of the year. Ag 
he shuffled — the tessellated floor of the 
passage which led to the housekeeper’s room, 
** How time flies,” and “It seems but yester- 
day,’’ being sentences which he jerked out as he 
went along. 

Mrs. Grath was standing before the fire 
when he entered, the while a copper urn was 
hissing on the table, and a savoury smell per- 
vaded the apartment, which had the effect of 
bringing Thomas back to the present, and 
for a short time putting from his mind the 
events of that disastrous year. 

‘“‘Good morning, Mrs. Grath,” he said, 
advancing, his bones rattling avdibly, owing 
to the difference of the temperature. ‘‘ This, 
is winter, and no mistake.” 

‘* Very seasonable, Mr. Cross,” was the reply; 
‘but for my part I hate the cold weather, 
and when I see the lawn all white, as it is 
now, I always think of that night, now seven- 
teen years ago,” and Mrs. Grath shuddered 
as she replaced the cup she had lifted to 
her lips. 

Thomas did rot reply for 2 moment or 
two ; he was thinking too, and then he raised 
his withered face, where the wrinkles lay so 
thick and deep, a moisture gathering over 
tne lustreless eyes. 

“ Will it always be the came, I wonder, Mrs. 
Grath? ” she eaid. 
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‘Heaven only knows,” was the reply ; 
‘sometimes I think no, and then just as I 
hope for the best something occurs, such as 
this, for instance, and she looked towards the 
window, from which nothing wasto be scen 
but the pure white snow, forming a fai 
landscape as it rested on branch and boug 
without. 

‘¢ The master knows best, of courge,’’ Thomas 
said, after a pause. *“ Bat I don’t think it 
was very wise, and Miss Evie coming home 
too, poor child.” 

*' Well it wasa difficult thing to know what 
to do, and had we been in his place, may-be 
we should have done the same, and as for 
the child, she is as ignorant of facts as when 
she was first left a motherless babe in my 
arms. The blue.room is to be hers, and Mr. 
Hugh has had it fitted up in Parisian style, 
I think he called it, not that I understand 
much of French ways ; bat that it is a perfect 
little Parsdise there can be no two opinions 
about it. I wonder what time they will 
arrive?” 

‘‘ There are only two trains from London. 
I expect they'll come by the one reaching 
Crome at 4.30. Anyway, the carriage shall 
be sent to the station to the early one as 
well, so that there be no mistake in the 
matter,’ and Thomas, having finished his 
breakfast, rose as easily as his rheumatic limbs 
would allow him, and left the room to see that 
his orders were carried out. 

Mrs. Grath only stayed a few minutes 
after, the paper she usually looked over in 
the first instance on this occasion being 
put on one side, the while she gave directions 
for the table to be cleared as she proceeded 
to ascend the stairs which led to the rooms 
above. 

It was not the principal staircase ascending 
from the large entrance hall up which she 
went, but one from the back part of the 
house, which led through a baize door studded 
with brass nails to the game corridor, dividing 
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— the fair young face before her, the} Hesmiled sadly, stooping the while to 
hile Matilde, a little French girl Evie had|impress a kiss on the S grewey face, and 
Wad. making preparations eee Thomas announced that dinner was 


owe 28 Evie had said, she was hungry, and 
did fullgustice to the repast Mrs. Grath 


‘while she her father 
dotes of her , and criticisms 

; or bo sagem 

t ithmendive 8 igue she was su 
ae. er journey, it sl 
pofor@.she ascended to her 


d h 
and I had so much to talk 
was so late,’’ she said, 
weary the little French 
Mm ge to Jhave io - 


the gallery which faced the rooms on either 

gide and looked down on a thadel.benantb. 
They..were-mostly bed ehambers, the re- 
ception -reoms.-being chiefly on the ground- 
floor, whetey on 40 terraces, and }.shen 
wing, 


a pF as ey mapa aned 
ion © house as they wo 

SiGe, aiaebste eae 
any ig, ani mg- J, 

somebedy singing there one pi ee 
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The prettiest: oaee: of the. 
visible from here;awhere-the 
the edge of a lake, on the other side of which | 
& thick belt of trees formed a tiny forest, all 
now so picturesque in its garb of spotless | 
snow. 

I wonder what she is like, Mrs. Grath was 
thinking. She was a pretty child, but then, 
they say, pretty children grow up plain. 

But that was not the case with Evie Gi- 
renstein, whom the housekeeper could not in 
her wildest dreams have imagined to tine 
displayed such beauty, for that was, what she 


told Thomas, when a few hours after. they | 
+ were.discugsing the young lady who had just | 


arrived. 
Of course, she scarcely knew them, she was 


so young when she was sent away, and ten | 


years had left their impression deep on the 
aged faces of the old servants. 

“Surely, Evie,you remember Mrs. Grath, who 
used tospoil you so terribly that I was obliged 
for yourown sake to withdraw you from being 

irretrievably ruined ?” herfather said, laughing, 
when the housekeeper. came up to have just 
one look, as she stammered out, at the little 
girl sho had so often carried i in her arms, and 
then she blashed, hoping she would not think 
her too for ward. 

“No, oh, no!’’ the. girl said, extending a 
tiny gloved -hand. “I am so ‘glad to see 
you, Mrs. Grath, and once more to be at 


home, though it all seems strange to me just , 
and Hugh could not, fail to be impressed 
_ the striking likeness between them. 

the while, ‘ and those dreadfal men in armour 


now.; bnt I can recollect, young as I was, 
everything here in the hall, ” looking round 


which used to frighten meso, for some one 
used to tell me they would take me away if 
[ were not good. And it was -Thomas, I 
cemember now, who ‘would tell me it was 
all. nonsense, and movone should take me 
away from him, and then he would carry 
me off to the housekeeper’s room.” 

“To be petted by nl herself,” 
her father continued. ‘ Bat now, Evie, you 
had. better les Mre.Grath conduct you to 
your own room, and we will talk over old 
times later on, when we have had dinner.” 

“Yes, papa, dear, for I am frightfally 
hungry; so give directions, please, for my 
luggage to be take 
will attend me.” 

The latter sentence was addressed to Mrs. 
Grath, who till then could not take her eyes 


, thoroughly investigated the 


m upstairs, and, Matilde . 


iawn-aloped to | oat 


- ds - caused. 
tare cowards the door that led to ‘the gable 


' end, her master’s eyes looking in that direc- 


tion. 
“T don’t see no difference, sir. A trying 


_ night, last night, with the anow thick under 


_ the windows je bar is mies Peay ae “0 
' and apologising for n ing stay longer 
she pe on down the staircase.leading to 
the servants’ offices. 


CHAPTER II. 


“ Wuey, Hugh entered _ the dxe wine them 
later on Evie was albendy there. She had 
apartment, in 
which were. several that. came back 
to her remembrance. 

Over. the chimney-glass hung the portrait 
of a lady, the eyes soeersided ,watching her 
every movement aa ded ..around, and 
when at..last she, ato to.Jook at the 
lovely face .which g persistently into x 3 
own she .became aware of a. similarity 
their features, and so intent was she on the 
picture,.that she could not avoid a start 
when her father’s -hand . rested on her 
shoulder. tants 

It was bare, like to those in the pebading. |2bs 

y | ing 


“Oh! papa, what a lovely face 1,” Evie said, 
when she recovered herself. 

‘* And very like. your own, Evie,’ and he 
looked . down from the, one ta, the. other; 
then with a sigh, adding ‘1s was your mother. 
She was about your, age. when. ihat..was 
ie a ed aside, then, leading her . to 

@ moved aside,. then. 
window, from which be drew. back the i 
velvet drapery, that she, might. look on, .the 
broad lands surrounding her beautifal . home, 
“They are all my darling’s,” he said, “as far 
as the eye can reach—when I am gone,” 

“There was such a melancholy..in his,tone 
when. the last words secoped aot that the girl 
clung closer to. his. side,making the curtains 
to fa 1 quickly back. 

‘* Then I never. want.. to. call..them,mine,”’ 
she said, petalantly. 


‘0 to your young lady’ ‘8 room, 
g here?'”’ 

as not been me, Matilde. I tell 
you, it must have been one of the servants,” 

The girl made no reply then, although Evie 
could see by her countenance that she still 
maintained that she was right, the while she 
silently performed the duties required of her; 
not until she had passed to her own room, 
which was near her mistress, giving voice to 
the conviction that it was she..whom she had 
heard singing, and no one else. 

‘As if 1shouldn’t know her voice amongst 
a thousand !’’ she said, in her native tongue; 
and servants, too,-jast-as if they could sing 
like one who has been taught! Mademoiselle 
must think me fou!” 

But after apse there. was no farther allusion 
to the ‘singin Matilde | became quite a 
in | favourite in pont hall, . whenever the 
roma ae could geet her to. ag them, ate 

Gra y,,one who appeare 
harbour ong ike towards her. 

A fortnight had passed now since Evie had 
come to Crome, Hall, and although she with 
her father returned such calls as had 
been made, she had ed. but little into 
n|gociety, and the first excitement over, she 
began to feel ennuied in, the absence of s0 
little SARE A almost Ae oyseripate Asotin of. the 
happy schoolda t abroad. 

Pca tap day btoro Christmas apes, had wai a 

&. gloom..ov; surr 
stan Malle de slared d she shonld. destroy 
herself if something ee turn up to 
enliven her. 

A thaw had follow 
had fallen, making + 
able, and the ps ee 
one gu mire a 

pg freeze |. There. would, at 
‘nol ath be poe ‘skating 1” and. Evie beat an im- 
tient. tattoo onthe window-pane ad she 
ed ¢ out on the 9, prospect, bemoan 
ing and & spear at the rain which beat s0 
persicen y onthe er side. as 
80. of Crome Hall? 

Té, wag "6 Girenstein, who had. entered 
unobserved, and advanced to where his daugh- 
ter still 

She tarned round Bey a —“ es sal the 

‘* Not of Crome » Pm * 
rain; itis so wearging!” Ha she looked again 
on the dreary aspect. 


on the heavy snow that 
ro roads almost. impass 


fend leaves lay 
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«“ Tteis dully my:darling ! ". he «said, kindly ; 
«‘and so Ihave brought you this to ask you 
how I shall answer it?’ and he held towards 
her an open letter he -hadin his hand. 
“Ob, papa, dear! avball! and:dear Lady 
Aubrey, too. You will go; won’t you?”’ 
Hugh smiled, looking down at the pretty 
face, from which all gloom: had vanished as if 
magic, the blue eyes raised so appealingly 
to his in anticipation of whut his reply woald 


be. 
“ Would ‘you like-very much to go?” he 


asked. 

But she made him no answer further than 
+o throw her'arms around hisneck, pulling his 
head down that she might press her soft cheek 
against his in her excitement, imprinting kies 
after kiss on his worn face. 

** Oh! so much, dear!” she said. 

And so a reply was to be sent, in which Mr. 


Girenstein accepted ‘with much pleasure the | 


invitation for himeelfand daughter. 

‘‘T shall: feel like a fish out-of water, I am 
afraid!" he said; an@® Evie regarded ‘him in 
astonishment'as to what he meant; and then 
he added,— 





she still retaining her love for everything 
lovely in creation, averring # greater plea- 
sure in the society of the young than of those 
who had arrived at her own time of life. 

‘Tam growing very old myself,’ she would 


CHAPTER III, 


Woruinster was a town of nolitile dimen. 
! sions, assuming—sinee # railway had been 


made from it to the Metropolis—a sense of im- 





“IT have never been to a friend's house for | 


twenty years! ”’ 

“Twenty years!’ she exclaimed, looking at 
him in wonder as to how he could have existed 
in seclasion for what appeared to:her such an 
enormity of time. ‘ And yet,’’ he continued, 
“ three of those were the happiest I ever spent. 
And then you came, robbing me of all that had 
made my home a paradise | "’ 

He almost pushed her from him then, a: look 


of intense suffering overspreading his features, 


bat it scom passed. 


“ My darling, it was not your fault; but 


there are times when an evil spirit takes pcs- 


session of me, «prevailing over my better | 


nature, and when I recall those happy days, 
and the misery which followed: so quickly on, 
I rebel against: even Heaven |” 

He had drawn her towards him again, :let- 
ting hig hand stroke the samy waves of her 
yellow hair, the while he looked down on the 
face so like: her mother’s, the lines made by 


his terrible suffering showing but too plainly ; 
' cepted the present invitation ; but we are such 
‘old. friends, your father and he being at 


on his’drawn features. 
‘‘ T am so sorry; dear papa; but you will not 
love me. less, will you?”’ 


He made her no-answer ; he could not bring 


his lips to speak a lie,and yet he could not ; 


find it in his 


heart to tell her that love with | 


him was dead, buried in the grave of the | 
! him out of his sheli ?.” Lionel interrupted. 


past, leaving'a memory, and that was all. 

So helooked more kindly on the pretty face 
lifted to his,— 

_ ; have'nothing left -me*now but you, my 
rs) Rod 

He made as if to add something else, but 
stopped suddenly,and then ‘turned aside, but 
not before Evie had. noticed ‘how terribly pale 
he had become. 

* Are you not well'papa,dear ?"' she asked. 

“ Only s momentary pain,” and he pot his 
hand omhis heart. It‘catches me here some- 
times ;- but it is gonenow. ’And with a strong 
¢ffort he-mastered those:feelings which were 
betrayinghim go in the traces they left.on his 
countenance. 

‘‘ It is fixed for the seventeenth,’ he said, 
suddenly referring to the ball a.‘week before 
Christmas, and “just ten days from this. 
“ Howabout your dress? ‘Bot there, I sup. 
pose you‘and Matilde can arrange all.that, I 
providing the nesdfal. I should wish it simple 
though’ costly, Evie—one suitable to your 
years,” 

“ Why)papa, you are quite a connoisseur in 
dress," she replied; laughing. 

In thie new: excitement the colour had 
mounted to her temples;\her‘eyes becoming 
bright and sparkling, adding so’much to her 
beanty that Hugh Girensteim had no fear but 
that her fresh loveliness would: hold its own 
amid all that would present itself in that 


garden ‘of ogirls: from ‘which Lady Aubrey 
would not fail to select her guests. 

ter ae | had beena beauty in her youth, 
and ail Aubrey Court was beantifal, 


| 





say, though she was barely fifty, ‘and I don’t | portance whicn it lacked. before, notwith- 
want te bereminded of it by seeing old age | standing that it had its Town Hall, Assembly 
in thefaces of my friends. My glass tells me | Rooms, Police Station, and all the aceessories 
quiteenough ; consequently I look in itas little | necessary to the extent of its population. 

asI can, and feast my eyeson the youth it is} Every requisite was to be met with at Wor- 
now the turn of others to enjoy, the while it minster, the shops equalling those of other 
carries my mind back to what mine was.’’ | places where the streete, though they might 

Nevertheless, mammas with marriageable , larger and more numeroas; could not boast 
daughters were ever made welcome at the | of better. 

Court, and many were the surmises as to| They now looked to advantage, in their 
which flower amongst them would begathered | display of Christmas’ goods, and such fairy 
by Lionel, the tali, young guardsman who fabrics in the way of dress material for which 
called her Iddyship mother. there would be most call daring the festive 

He'was’ home ‘on leave now, and it was;season,and the vacation having already set 
on the occasion of his attaining his majority | in, there was quite an inflex of the fashion- 
that the ball was given. able world to the little town. 

‘“‘ How fortunate is is that your birthday} ‘Lady Aubrey bad with his lordship made 
did not fall a week later, LLionel,’’ Lady Au- , their selection at Mapleson's, and the order 
brey said, when, reading the answers to the bad been given to the coachman to drive 
invitations she had sent out she discovered | to Swan and Swan, the largest drapery estab- 
Mr. Girenstein’s amongst the acceptancies, lishment in the place, where her ladyship 
her son, the while, with his back to the fire,! alighted, and she was in the act of purchas- 
looking out on the bare trees, on which the | ing some velvets when she became aware of 
snow’ was commencing to fall, almost as ® youthful voice desiring to be shown some 


miserable as the prospect before him. 

‘“* Why so,mother?" he asked, endeavour- 
ing to suppress a yawn. 

“Evie Girenstein would not have been 
amongst our guests.” 

‘Oh! is that all?” and selecting a cigar 


from his case, he looked at it affectionately, | 


bit the end, and replaced it. 

‘Ig that all!” her ladyship repeated. 
‘* And Itell you she is the most lovely girl I 
have seen for many years.”’ 

‘* Admitted, mother mine, if you say so,” 
he returned, with a emile; but why should 
the date of my advent affect her movements 
in that respect ?”’ 

‘It was the day Hagh Girenstein lost his 
son, his wife’s death following closely on; 
and, until now, he has never been known to 
visit since, and I do not believe, even as it is, 
had it been’ anyone else; he would have ac- 


| *Ohrist's’ together, and I thought it such a | 


shame he shoald shut that little girl up as he 
was doing, so insisted on his lordship writing 
to him.” 

‘‘ And the pater has succeeded in drawing 


‘On this occasion, yes;:and I hope it will 
only prove the means of his never returning 
to it. Ridiculous! a man withdrawing him- 
self from all society because trouble—which 
comes to all in some shape—should have 
visited him in, may be, a severer form!"’ 

‘* How old was his son then, mother, when 
he lost him ?” 

‘A childof three; but it-was the death he 
met with that so affected his-father, I believe, 
and the sorrow which followed on.”’ 

“Why? Was he murdered, or what?” 
Lione! asked. 

But before Lady Aubrey could: reply, his 
lordship entered the room to say he had 
ordered the carriage for two o’clock, and he 
should like her to accompany him to Wor- 
minster, to give her opinion in the selection of 
some new farniture he intended purchasing, 
also to give orders respecting the decorations 
for the ball:room. 

“ Are you coming, Lionel?" he said, turn- 
ing to his ron. 

“I think not, father,’’ and the young officer 
seated himself on a couch by the fire, feeling 
it even too much exertion to turn the leaves 
of the volame he had ‘taken up with the in- 
tention ‘of reading. 

He wished them a pleasant drive when her 
ladyship. returned. ready equip for the 
journey ; and then; as the wheels grated on 
the gravel, he took from his pocket the 
weed he had recently ed for smoking, 
throwing himeelf baskin lazy luxariousness 
the while for the full enjoyment of the same. 


| materials for bail dresses, in close ' proximity 
to where she was seated. 

‘*Why, Evie Girenstein!"’ she exclaimed, 
turning round, “I thoughtI could not be 
mistaken, and where is papa ?” 

| “ Tleft him at the library, where he intends 
remaining until Ihave completed my pur- 
| chases,’’ Evie replied, the while a sense of dis- 
, appointment passed over her countenance as 
she added, ‘I wanted him to come here with 
me, but he said he knew ‘nothing about 
| women's dress, and Matilde would be far 
more usefal, and really, Lady Aubrey, I know 
£0 little how to choose, and think after all I 
‘had better leave i¢ to Madame Lonise to 
‘provide material and all that is requisite. I 
'was never at a ball before, and as to select- 
ling my own dress I know no more about it 
than a baby.” 

‘Shall I help you?” her ladyship asked‘ 

kindly, noting that the tears had risen to 
' Evie’s pretty eyes. 
“* Oh! dear Lady Aubrey, I should think it 
'80 kind,’ the girl answered, the cloud vanish- 
ing, which had thrown such a gloom over her 
' young face, and when they left the shop orders 
‘ were given that Evie’s carriage should return 
‘ for Her father, the while her ladyship insisted 
' on her entering hers, where Lord Aubrey was 
still seated.” 

Madame Lonise’s, was the direction given, 
and the footman had touched his hat, prior 

‘to mounting, when a gentleman advanced to 
; the side, and a pair of leughing hazel eyes 
locked on the occupants within. : 

“You here, Lionel! I thought you intended 
remaining at home,” 

| And so I did, but changed my mind five 
' minutes after, ordered the Black Prince to be 
saddled, and arrived at Worminster almost 
/ as soon as your ladyship,’’ and he laughed. 

| ‘Youre incorrigible,” his mother smiled, 
'@ reflection of the saucy smile which played 
| beneath his tawny moustache, and then she 
| introduced him to her young companion. 

j He raised his hat, then held out his hand to 
| Evie, who placed hers ‘within it, whilst a rose 
blush: saffused her face, mounting to her 
temples. 

‘Tam so-glad to have’ met you, Miss 
Girenstein,” he «said. “Lady Aubréy has 

kén of you co often, that I feel we are quite 

old friende.” 

But: Evie only blushed the more, smiling 
the while, and Lionel thinking how -sweetl 
innocent and=pretty she looked, when his lord- 
ship:reminding them that it was growing late, 
and his horses; for-which he had a great con- 
sideration if they had‘not, were catching cold, 
they moved on, Lionel saying he would be at 
the Court as soon as they were. 

Hugh Girenstein was awaiting his daugkiter 
(at the ‘library where Lady Aubrey’s mersage 
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had beem delivered to him, and when they 
drove up he came down the steps to meet 
them. 

“You are looking ten years younger than 
before Evie came home,” she told Hugh, 
when, the girl having alighted to her father’s 
side, he was thanking her for having taken 
such an interest in her. ‘‘ You must now do 
your part in forgetting the past, for her sake. 
Remember, it is your duty.” 

He did not reply, further than to press her 
hand, but thinking all the while they were 
driving homeward. ‘My daty to forget,” 
she says, and that dreadfal pain like a worm 
for ever gnawing at his heart-strings. 

The seventeenth came at last—too soon for 
Hugh—who dreaded again entering into the 
mad vortex of fashion,'when he'would, he felt, far 
rather have shut himself in a darkened room 
away from all but his terrible secret, which 
could never leave him, but on that night 
would be with him still, making a mockery of 
what the world called enjoyment. 

Only for a moment a gleam of satisfaction 
passed over his face, when Evie came to him 
in the drawing-room, where he was awaiting 
her, in her ball dress, pride, even love, leaping 
into his heart, when he looked on her fair, 
girlish figure, the white diaphanous folds 
of her costume like a fleecy cloud falling 
around her, gathered here and there, with a 
silver spray; and from off the shoulders, 
scarce less delicate in their snowy whiteness, 
& diamond necklace, his gift, clasped around 
her rounded throat, the only ornament she 
wore. 

All eyes were turned in their direction, 
when shortly after Lady Aubrey received 
them, in the room already filled with the 
youth and loveliness there assembled at 
Aubrey Court, and it was with a sense of 
pleasure that she noted how proudly Hugh 
led her forward. 

Dancing had already commenced, the 
sound of the band coming to them where 
they stood ; but it was only a quadrille, and 
most were engaged in filling their cards for 
the others which were to follow; and then 
sa off, soft laughter and the hub- 
bub of many voices mingling with the strains 
of the music. 

The card-room had got its occupants too; 
and Evie, whom a great ally of Lady Aubrey 
had taken under her wing, having no daughters 
of her own, was soon surrounded by aspirants 
desiring to claim her as a partner. 

“Pray don’t leave me out in the ld!” 
& voice sounded over ber shoulder ; and, turn- 
ing, she discovered Lionel, who had been 
evidently watching her, as she pencilled 
against the different dances, with a mock 
misery visible on his countenance. 

“The next isa valse. Will you promise 
me that?” and then taking her card, he 
placed his name against all that yet remained 
unclaimed, returning it with a smile. 

“What audacity!” Lady Brebington said, 
looking over it in Evie’s hand, which only 
brought a saucy laugh to the hazel eyes of the 
young guardsman, and then offering his 
arm he led his partner beyond reach of her 
ladyship’s ears. 

“You are not cross, are you?” he asked, 
‘stooping down until his moustache almost 
brushed the yellow threads of her hair, when, 
lifting her head, she raised her face to his, the 
colour coming and going beneath the trans- 

ent skin; and then their eyes met, each 
eeling they were powerless to resiat the power 
which was drawing them together. 

**Come out into the cool,’’ he saids when, 
the dance finished, she would have returned to 
Lady Brebington’s side. ‘* You look as if you 
were —— faint.” ; 

And, in truth, it was with a great effort that 
Evie could ward off the feeling which had 
suddenly attacked her, and leaning on Lionel’s 
arm she was glad to be led to where a current 
of fresh cold air would revive her flagging 
strength. 

She felt she could notspeak, or the tears would 
have gushed from her eyes; so she allowed 





him to find her a seat where the broad leaves 
of an extending palm would hide her from 
view of the dancers, and she rest unobserved 
until she had recovered, merely shaking her 
head when he asked if he should summon 
assistance. 

“I will get you a glass of iced claret,” he 
said, as he watched with anxiety how every 
vestige of solour had forsaken her face, when 
pressing her cold hand he left her. 

The fresh air on her temples soon had the 
effect of warding off the faintness which had 
threatened her ; and then, as shestill remained 
in her secluded position, she became aware of 
voices in close proximity to where she was 
seated. 

They were those of women, discussing the 
merits and demerits of the assembled guests; 
and Evie could hear them distinctly above the 
trickling of the water from the fountain, over 
which the palm drooped that sheltered her. 
And then sheheard her own name mentioned. 

* Poor child, hers is no enviable position,” 
the one said; ‘‘and her beauty makes it all 
the worse; for, of course, there will be many 
suitors for the hand of Hugh Girenstein's 
daughter.” 

‘* And why should she not select one amongst 
them? Beautiful, and an heiress, I cannot see 
how she is to be pitied—unless, perhaps, you 
insinuate her father bringing home another 
wife, and the chances of an heir being born to 
usurp that which she has been led to consider 
will be hers.” 

The first speaker laughed outright. ‘“‘ My 


imagination would never run away with me| Hall 


like that,” she answered; ‘‘nor is it in the 
least likely that Hugh Girenstein will bring a 
bride to Crome Hall. In fact, he———” But the 
remainder of the sentence was lost on Evie, 
Lionel returning at that juncture with the 
claret. 

* You feel better now?’’ he asked kindly. 
And then she —, him she had fully 
recovered, and would like to return to her 
ladyship, he led her back to where he saw his 
mother and her friend. 

‘I would like to remain here a little while, 
if pes gene, dear Lady Aubrey. The heat of 
the ball-room has made me feel giddy.” 

‘“« Yes, sit here, my child,’ Lady Brebington 
said. ‘‘ You are as white as death,” and taking 
Evie’s band within her own declared it was 
as coldas ice. “ That naughty boy has been 
whirling you round as though you were a 
teetotum. It really is too bad.” 

It was not the dancing which had had the 
effect on her, she told Lady Aubrey, but she 
was so unaccustomed to excitement. 

Nevertheless, her ladyship insisted she 
should undergo no further fatigue, after she 
had rested awhile, taking her to the card-room, 
where she could quietly watch the players, 

‘*Let me tell your little friend’s fortune, 
Lady Aubrey?” one lady said, raising her 
bare shoulders, which were very white and 
plump, whilst she pushed her skirts on one 
side that Evie might draw a chair near her 
own. 

Mre. Dunvaston was considered so clever in 
divulging the future by aid of the cards that 
several of the fair sex now gathered round her, 
as she gave them a shuffle, previous to dis- 
closing Evie’s. 

‘** A cloudy morn betokens'a bright day,” she 
commenced, while one by one she laid the 
cards before her; after, according to her 
directions, Evie had cut them three timer. 
‘‘The love offered you will be true as the 
heavens, but thorns will cross your path, and 
at times you may rebel against fate itself; 
but that which you will mostly suffer will not 
be of your own seeking.” 

“Tam a little fig: dear,” she said, 
gathering them all together again; ‘‘ shuffle 
and cut again.” 

The girl did aa she told her, a flash of 
excitement having arisen to her fair face; and 
then Mrs. Danvaston again formed the mystic 
circle, but she had only proceeded as far as 
pod half when she hastily withdrew the 
cards, 





“IT never had them turn up so strangely,” 
she said. ‘‘ Cut once more,” and then she ccm. 
menced again, but after the first balf dozen 
had been laid before her she arose hastily. 

“TI am afraid my hand has forgot its 
cunning,” she laughed, throwing the pack 
down. “I will tell you another time, dear!” 
and notwithstanding the entreaties of those 
who had gathered around her, she stedfastly 
refused to lay out another card that night. 

“* Why would you not goon?” Lady Aubrey 
asked her afterwards in confidence, when she 
had arisen from her seat, and together they 
tarned from the table. 

** Not for untold gold would I tell you—sny 
one—what the s showed me! ” she ans. 
wered, excitedly, the while she shuddered 
visibly. 

Lady Aubrey would have said more, but the 
guests were pairing for supper, and she saw 
Lionel advance in search of Evie Girenstein. 

But the bitter cold on the dawn of a new 
day was present to all before carriages were 
announced, and a streak of light became 
visible in the eastern sky when the last one 
drove through the gates of Aubrey Conrt. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Mrs. Gratn had prepared coffee for them 
on their return, and Matilde, who had only 
snatched a short sleep on the sofa in her 
mistress’s boudoir, was in readiness to receive 
her when the carriage drove up to Crome 

But anxious as she was to hear all from her 
young lady’s lips, and the conquests she had 
made, she was doomed to disappointment, 
Evie feeling not only too weary to enter into 
details ; but her thoughts were so divided 
between Lionel on the one hand, and the 
— which surrounded her life on the 
other, that she could not bring herself to do 
more than give curt replies to the questions 
which Matilde was unable to con herself 
from asking. 

What was it, she wondered, that converea- 
tion she overheard alluded to, respecting her 
father ; and why was it he should withhold 
from her the sorrow which shadowed his life? 
—for that he had some hidden grief, young a8 
she wae, she was not too young to see. And 
then, when at last Matilde had finished, and 
she laid her aching head on the snowy pillow, 
in addition to these, thoughts of Lionel rap 
through her brain, until in fancy she coulda 
again feel the touch of his tawny moustache. 
as it brushed the soft down of her cheek, his 
lips the first to remove the bloom which like 
to that of a peach had rested there ; and then 
the love he had whispered in her ear, had it 
not found an echo in her breast? 

She fell then, dreaming it all over 
again, until she thought a form stood between 
her and her happiness, and notwithstanding 
all-her efforts to go to her lover, who was 
holding out his arms towards her, she was 
powerless to move a limb, and then she could 
see it was Mrs. Dunvaston. She held a pack 
of cards in her hands, and as she selected one 
Lionel would have snatched it from her, bat 
when he touched it his fingers became covered 
with blood. 

She awoke then, a feeling that she was not 
alone overcoming her, but although she called 
Matilde there was no reply; and thinking i* 
was the result of her dream she was about to 
compose herself again to rest, when, indistinct 


as the light was through the closed venetian®, 


she was positive some one crosged the room, 
and then she saw the form of a woman pases 
through the door, closing it after her. 

“Tt must be Mrs. Grath, or perhaps one of 
the housemaids,” she thought, restraining the 
impulse ehe first felt to summon assistance, 
when a sense of weariness overcoming her, 
she again became unconscious. 

How long she had slept she could not say, 
but the day must have been far advanced, for 
the rays of the wintry sun were making their 
way into her room, when in her sleep ehe 
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beard someone singing, but although she 
awoke then, the voice still continued. 

A rich, clear voice; and as.the words from 
Maritana “Scenes that are brightest,’”’ fell 
on her ears she raised herself in the bed 
to listen until, with a wail, ‘‘ With none to 
love us, how sad they seem!” the singer 
fiaished. 

It was all still then, and a few minutes 
after, in answer to her summons, Matilde, ap- 
peared ; but Evie did not care to tell her what 
she had heard, when it suddenly occurred to 
her that other night when Matilde had heard 


it also. 

A bright sun had followed on the wet, 
miserable weather of the last week, which 
had almost succeeded in dispersing all signs 
of the hoar-frost which in the early morning 
tad bestrewn the lawn with countless crystals, 
when Evie descended to the room where Mr. 
Girenstein was already seated. 

Mrs. Grath had been speaking to her 
master, but would have left when her young 
lady entered. 

* Don’t ran away becanse of me,’’ she 
laughed. ‘' I had no idea it was so late. Have 
you breakfasted, dear?’’ and she advanced to 
where Hugh was seated before a large fire. 

He answered in the negative, saying he 
would not commence until she came down. 

Bat he did not look up at her, as bending 
over his chaiz she impressed a kiss on hig 
bent forehead, but remained in the same 
position as when she came in, his cheek rest- 
ing on his hand, and his eyes steadfastly fixed 
on the burning coals. 

Whatever it was Mrs. Grath had been say- 
iog it had left him very thoughtfal, and she 
was very glad when she left the room, that 
might by her chatter draw him from him- 
self. 


Besides, was not the morning sliding away? 
And she knew it would not pass without 
Lionel calling. 

But notwithstanding all her efforts Mr. 
Girenstein was so absorbed in thought that 
he gave little heed to what she was saying, 
mechanically going through the form of 
eating and drinking, and only answering in 
monosyllables the remarks she made; and she 
all the time in a state of nervousness awaiting 
Lionel’s knock and ring. 

Bat scarcely had the last dish been cleared 
away, and her father had beoome absorbed in 
the paper, than it fell on her ears, and a few 
minutes after the young officer was announced. 

“T scarcely thought to have this pleasure!"’ 
he said, grasping Evie’s extended hand, ‘ not 
thinking you would be visible; bunt my mother 
wags so anxious to know how you were that 
she would not hear of my postponing my call 
till later in the day.” 

Evie thanked him, saying how kind Lady 
Aubrey was, and as their hands met, the 
colour flew to her temples, dyeing throat and 
face in one carnation hue, and drawing from 
Hagh Girenstein the remark that she did not 
look as if there were much the matter with 
her then, 

But when Lionel had left he drew her to- 
warda him, a world of pity in his eyes, for he 
could not fail to see the love which, in its first 
dawn, had arisen in these two young hearts. 

“That is a noble lad!" he said, looking 
from her to where the guardsman was canter- 
ing over the grass where the hoar-frost was 
again gathering. ‘‘ His father and yours are 
old and tried friends; but for all that, Evie, 
did he ask for the hand of my little girl my 
answer would be No. And yet had my boy 
lived I could have wished nothing more than 
that he had been like him.” 

_Evie looked at him then, for a sigh almost 
ke a groan had come from his closed lips, 
_ last sentence spoken more to himself than 

She had grown very white, too, every vestige 
of the rose tint that had so lately suffased 
her face having vanished, leaving it pale as 
marble ; and then, as he dropped into his 
mag Position, she fell on her knees beside 





For awhile neither spoke, he with his face | 


buried in his hands, only removing them to 
look dreamily into the burning coals, and she 
wondering the while what was this terrible 
sorrow which stood between her and happi- 
ness, 

Her brother! Till then she never knew her 
father had ason; but for a few seconds she 
would not disturb his reverie, and so they 
remained, he still gazing into the fire, con- 
jaring up images in the past, and her eyes 
studying each paroxysm of pain as it con. 
torted his feature. 

: —— did my brother die? ’’ she asked at 
ast. 

He removed his gazs then from the blazing 
fuel, looking sadly on her as she knelt there 
at his feet. 

** Poor little Archie!” he answered. ‘' He 
was but three years old—he would have been 
twenty now. Bat it is ever present with me 
how he came to me that night, and, restin, 
his baby-head, where the golden curls 
become tossed with his play, on my shoulder, 
he lisped his evening prayer, asking Heaven 
to take care of him that night!” 

Hagh waited a moment, for his voice had 
become choked with emotion, and then he 
repeated ,— 

“That night] And I kissed his cherub 
mouth, after which his nurse took him; and, 
later on, when sleeping peacefally in his cot, 
the belis rang out the Christmas that was to 
bring good tidings to men, and I went with 
baby-gifts to place them in the tiny sock he 
~% hung above his head for Santa Claus to 


‘Silently I pressed my lips to his forehead, 
where the truant locks rested, praying for 
Heaven’s blessing on my darling; and then I 
looked out on the night, where the cold moon 
shone on the white, spotless snow, leaving the 
room afterwards to enter that in which you 
were sleeping peacefally by your mother's 
side—a helpless, puny babe, before retiring to 
my own. 

‘The morning came—Christmas morning 
—and I awoke, longing to see the joy with 
which my boy would show me what the patron 
saint had sent him; but a shriek from the 
nursery broke on my ears, followed by the 
hurryifg to and fro of many feet, and then 
the trath came to me—the cot was empty ! 

‘* Thomas was the first to tell mo, breaking 
it gently, and then he led me to where, on the 
frozen snow beneath the nursery window, all 
that was left of my treasure lay, scarcely less 
white than the fresh fallen snow-flakes, which, 
like a shroud, were fast covering him and a 
scarlet stain which had rested so bright on 
their virgin whiteness!” 

Evie could only press her father’s hand, for 
he was sobbing bitterly then; and when she 
would have asked him more he only shuddered 
at all it brought to his memory. 

‘And I suppose you will be wanting to 
leave me after awhile!’ he said, when res- 
training his emotion, he let her eyes rest on 
ens ‘but, my poor child, it cannot 

e , 


He let his hand pass over her yellow hair 
then, she looking up tearfally the while, 
sorrow for his sorrow mingling with the love 
she felt for Lionel, and the fear which her 
father’s words had engendered. 

Bat he told her nomore. And so the days 
passed on, Lady Aubrey, as much as she 


could, nenaing the young people together, and , 
i 


telling Hugh if he raised any objection that he 
was most selfish. He had had his day, why 
should they not have theirs? .And if they 
loved each other what obstacle could there 
be to their marryi 

His lordship wished nothing so much as 
tha} their families should be thus united, and 
if he (Hugh) withheld his consent, she should 
consider it an insult to themselves. 

And so, at last, notwithstanding all, Mr. 
Girenstein gave his sanction, and it became a 
published fact that Evie and Lionel were be- 
trothed to each other. 

(To be concluded in our next.) 


ROSALIND’S VOW. 


—0— 
CHAPTER XXXIV.—/(continued.) 


VansitTart'’s voice startled Rosalind from 
her meditation. 

** Well, you have not told me yet what im. 
pression my story has made on you; and as [ 
set a great value on your opinion, I should like 
to hear it.” 

She turned round on him fiercely. 

“You shall hear it! I consider you the 
epitome of everything that is mean, vile, 
treacherous! There is only one merit that 
I can see in the whole of your career, and that 
is its consistency! For that I give you every 
credit, You have, indeed, kept straight on in 
the path you marked out for yourself. So far 
as I am aware, no single deed of honesty, 
kindliness, or unselfishness has been permitted 
to interfere with your uninterrupted course of 
wickedness! You have blighted everyone who 
came in your way! You have ruined lives 
that, but for you, might have been happy! 
You have rendered desolate the homes of those 
who had a right to count on your protection ! 
What more can I say to give you a true idea 
of your own baseness ?”’ 

He winced as she spoke, not at the words 
themselves, but at the scathing bitterness of 
the tone. 

She looked like an inspired prophetess as 
she stood there, uttering her denunciations in 
a loud, clear voice that never faltered. 

That she was in his power she did not stay 
to remember; she only knew that she vas 
filled with wrath and scorn and bitterness, 
and that at this man’s door lay the death of 
her gister and the ruin of her owa happiness. 

‘You do not pause to choose your words,” 
he said, with a forced laugh. ‘“ However, 
candour is a good thing in its way; and as I 
asked for it, I have no right to object. Bat, 
granting all you say is true, don’t you think it 
might be worth while to try and reform this 
desperate villain, to make him see the evil of 
his ways, and redeem the past bya better 
future?” 

“Reform you /” she cried, with an infinity 
of scorn. 

“Yes. I acknowledge there is a great 
deal of trath in what you say, bat I am not so 
old as to be absolutely past reformation. A 
good woman could make anything of me, 
supposing she cared enough for me.’’ 

“How is it your wife failed, then? She 
was good.”’ 

“So she was—after a fashion; buat she 
never really loved me. She thought she did 
when she married me, perhaps, but I knew 
better. Besides, her nature was too cold to 
influence mine. Now, if I.married yoa——” 

“ Hash!” with a gestare of extreme loath- 
ing. ‘I will not listen to you!” : 

‘Bat you must! ‘You have no alternative! 
I tell you, Rosalind, I love you as I have 
never in my life loved before. You could do 
with me what you would, if you only thought 
it worth while to try.” 

‘‘ Which I do not,” she interrapted, laconi- 
cally. 

He took no heed of the remark. 

‘It is trae we are both married, but they 
are marriages in name only; and divorces are 
‘easy enough to obtain. Forget everything 
that has passed here, Come with me to 
America, and I will atone for my errors by a 
life of such devotion to you as no woman ever 
had before. We shall be rich, happy, and I 
will make you my wife!” 

He came nearer, but she retreateil. She 
felt a curious absence of horror or shame at 
his infamous proposals, which was dae to the 
fact that all her thoughts were concentrated 
on the one great discovery she had just made. 

Vansittart seemed so far beneath her con- 
tempt even, that she had grown, within the 
last few minutes, to regard him only as some 
venomous reptile, whom she could crush with 
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her foot. She ignored the fact that reptiles 
can sting—fatally ! 

‘Do not waste words by going over this 
ground again,’ she said, with superb scorn. 
“Nothing that you can do.or say will make 
me regard you with less aversion.”’ 

His face darkened, the veins on his fore- 
head stood out dark and swollen like corde. 
He bit fiercely at his moustache, and a minute 
later sprang forward and seized her hand in 
his, Spite of all her efforts—and she was a 
strong woman—she could not escape from 
that powerfal grasp, and his breath fell hotly 
on her cheeks as he bent forward. 

‘You are obdurate, my beautifal prisoner ! 
You will not be wooed .by fair means, there- 
fore we must-try foul... You have said I am 
consistent in my line of action, and I will act 
up to the character .you have given me. Do 
you know why I told you this story of your 
sister? Because I wished you to see that 7 
never fail—that when I strike I strike home. 
My love for. Maraquita.died when I found she 
cared for Hawtrey, otherwise I would .have 
made her mine in spite of herself even, but 
vengeance contented me. What I wish to 
impress upon. you is that my love for you is 
no school boy’s fancy, but a passion: that 
dominates my whole being. I will conquer 
you yet, my Moorish princess, in spite of 
your scorn—in spite of yourself!" 

At that moment the sound of a voice below, 
sharply calling his name, reminded Vansittart 
that Diana had returned, and supper was 
waiting. 

He released his hold of Rosalind’s hands 
and muttered a low curse as his eyes fell on 
the jewel-box, which she, too, must have seen, 
though, of course, she did not recognise it, 
However, it was no ase cursing his own im- 
prudence now, and he consoled himeelf with 
the reflection that Rosalind would have no 


chance of making use of her knowledge, seeing | as it was too late to take any steps towards the 


that in less thao forty-eight hours she would 
be on her way to America. 

Accordingly, without’ more ado, he lifted 
the box into the safe, then closed the latter 
with the spring. After that; he turned-again 
to Rosalind,— 

‘As you have been clever'and persevering 
enough to effect an entrance into this room, 
you shall be permitted to remain in it; bat 
I cannot comfort you with the assurance that 
it is any the less well guarded than the av- 
joining one. Still, it gives you a larger area 
for exercise, 80 perhaps your labour has not 


been thrown away!” saying which he made’: 


her a low bow and departed, taking care to 
lock the door and put the key in his pocket 
as he went, 


CHAPTER XXXvV. 
SIR KENNETH-TAKES THE LAW IN HIS OWN HANDS; 


Sim Kennuts was painfally disturbed by the 
unexpected mention of his wife’s name, and 
her connection with the murde:of Falke March: 
ant. His dignity would not‘allow him to 
hold any further parley with Mr. Causton; 
but he resolved to fathom: that): mystery, if 
only for the sake of his own ‘name, which 
Rosalind bore. 

“She herself is nothing to me," he maut- 
tered, after the lawyer hud gone, and he was left 
alone. She is no more than the veriest stranger; 
but I must not let my name-be dragged. into 
the mire of publicity, neither must I allow her 
to be persecuted by a false accusation—for it is 
absurd to suppose that she had anything to do 
with the murder. In spite of her behaviour 
to me I cannot forget that I am her protector, 
and I will do my duty, for duty’s sake.” 

But how to set abont the difficult task of 
finding Rosalind He had neither seen her nor 
heard from her—to the best of his belief—since 


their parting inthe wood on their .wedding . 


day—for of course he knew nothing of her 
former residence'at Weir Cottage; and. to 
look for her in London was about as hopefal 
task as hunting for the proverbial needle in a 
bottle of hay ! 











Nevertheless, to London he resolved to go,’ 
and, having -made up his mind, he lost no 
time in carrying his resolations into effect, for 
he went-at ones into the village, ordered a trap, 
returned, and packed up such few things as 
he thought it necessary to take with him, 
and. .at seven..o’clock was) at the railway: 
station, taking a ticket for town. 

While he was in. the booking-office he saw 
Mr. Causton, who -had reluctantly torn him- 
self away from the charms of Weir Cotfige 
and Janet, and was also on his way to 
London. 
that the two men were put into the eame 
compartment—a first-class smoking carriage— 
of which they were the sole occupants. Sir 
Kenneth courtly returned the lawyer’s saluta- 
tion, then lighted a ciger, and soon became 
absorbed in the columns of the evening 


r. 
Peer. Causton, however, was not to be put off 
so lightly. He had made a:mistake, and: he 
determined: to rectify it; but he waited 
patiently until the Baronet had exhausted the 
newspaper and thrown it down with: a little 
yawn of impatience;and then he said, frankly, 

“Sir Kenneth, I wish to’apologise for my 
indiscretion of this evening—you must at- 
tribute it to professional fervour. It assuredly 
had no personal basis.” 

Sir Kenneth bowed, but made no remark, 
and Mr. Causton went on,— 

* At the same time I tell you candidly that 
t shall continue my endeavours to find out 


where Lady Hawtrey is; and. Ido not-despair 


of success.’’ 

This observation the Baronet took not the 
slightest notice of, and the rest of the journey 
was made in silence. On arriving at Padding- 
ton Sir Kenneth got into a -haneom, and drove 
to a private hotel in Piccadilly ; and then, 
feeling stiff and cramped from travelling, and 


discovery of Rosalind, he strolled ont into 
Piccadilly, mentally contraeting its busy as: 
pect with the undisturbed quict of the scenes 
he had jast left. 

All at once, amongst the many faces flash- 
ing past him, he saw one that he recognised— 
a fair, handsome, evil face, with a mocking 
smile curving the lips under the heavy mous- 
tache—none other, in fact, that Pierce Van- 
sittart. He was walking along rather quickly, 
with a cigar in his mouth, and g0 absorbed in 
thought, that he had no ides of Sir Kenneth's 
proximity. 

The Baronet paused @ momentin indecision. 
He wanted to see Vansittart, but such a late 
time of night seemed rather unfavourable for 
the achievement of his object. 

In spite of this, however, Sir Kenneth 
determined .to follow him, and insist on 
speaking to him, for he knew how uncertain 
Vansittart’s movements were, and that if he 
did not catch him now there was no sayin 
how long their meeting might be deferred. 

Accordingly, he followed close in. his  foot- 
steps, and. was relieved to find that Vansit. 
tart’s destination was his chambers,:which 
were quite close at hand. Luckily, he never 


turned round, and 40 Sir Kenneth was able to | 


enter the room unperceived. It was onl 
when he closed. the door—which Vansittart 
had left ajar—that the latter discovered his 
presence, and his surprise was as great as bis 
vexation. 

* May Iask the reason of this intrusion?” 
he said, making the best of the position, and 
speaking «in a tone of covert insolence, while 
he leaned easily on the back.of a chair facing 
the Baronet; who stood close to the door. 

‘*IT am come oa an errand whose difficulty, 
Iam quite aware, is would be hard to estimate. 
In a word,.I am come. for the purpose of 
making you tell the truth,’’ rejoined the 
Baronet, quietly, 

Vansittart bit his lip, and cast a malignant 
glance atthe s " 

‘* You are pleased to be rude, Sir Kenneth 


| Hawtrey!” 


“I fear rudeness is inseparable from can- 


It chanced, quite inadvertently,: 


Y | silver clarion, 


dour so far as. yon are concerned. .You must 
blame your own condnact, not me.”’ 

At this moment the clock on the mantel- 
vee strack, and Vaneittart. glanced up un- 
eas: y- 

“I will talk to:you another time; Sir Ken- 
neth. It is late, and I have.an appointment,’ 
he said, nervously. 

“ Your appointment must wait.” 

“But that is ridiculons!, My appointment 
is of im nce I, would remind yoa,”’ 

‘* And so is my business.’ . 

“ Sarely not so important that it cannot sg 
well be stated to-morrow ! 

“I decline to trast to to-morrow. You evaded 
= in Devonshire, but you will not evade mo 

ere.” 

Vansittartlooked at him from under his bent 
brows, and saw how stern and resolute an ex- 
pression his face wore. , 

Evidently the Baronet had quite made up 
his mind that the interview should take place, 
and the other was keen enough tq recognise 
thie. 

He threw himself into an armchair, and with 
a fine assumption of indifference, lighted a 
fresh cigar. 

“All right! -Cat what you have to. say 
as short as possible. By the way, won't you 
be seated ? '” 

‘“‘ Thank you—no |"” 

“As you will,” returned. Vansittart, shrug- 
ging his shoulders, and smiling superciliously. 
“Now, whatcan Edofor you?” — 

* You can tell me the truth concerning Mara- 
quita de Belvoir!” 

Vansittart started. The coincidence struck 
him, and he changed countenance a little. 

‘‘ The trath concerning Maraquitade Bel- 
voir! I don’t understand you,. When I saw 
you last you asked me to show you her letters, 
and I told you they were destroyed. What 
more do you want?’’ 

‘Whether the letters were destroyed or 
not I cannotsay;, but that you shall give me 
a fall explanation: of your, former relations 
with her 1 am determined...When I announced 
my engagement to.-her, you, told me she had 
been. secretly betrothed to you, and in token 
of it you showed me the } you are at this 
moment wearing on your watch chain, besides 
other proofs. I did not doubt you then, but 
from events that: have occurred since I have 
reason to believe youtoldmealie, Maraquita 
died through disappointment.of my apparent 
desertion of her.” 

“‘ More fool she,” sneered Vansittart. 

“You will be good enough to refrain from 
{ comment,” said Sir Kenneth ; then his mien 
| changed. He drew himselfup. His lips set 

themselves in a line of stern determination. 

; He took a step forward, and his eyes absolately 
flashed fire as they met Vansittart’s. 

** You have lied to meand fooled me to your 

, heart's content, but now I will not be fooled 





& any longer... Tell me the truth.. Confess that 


our story of being ed to Maraquita was 
z Tiefenion: os for the purpose of 
serving your own vile ends! Speak, Pierce 
Vansittart ! and as you value your life, epeak 


, the trath |.’ 
His voice rang out clear and loud, like a 
though. Vansiitart was no 
coward, he shrank back a little, with an in- 
, voluntary movement. of fear. ..Then courage 
returned to him, and with it a certain recklese 
bravado, mingled. with s, burning desire to 
{humble the haughty Baronet, who, for the 
, Second time, had proved.a rivaltohim. __ 
| "He rose from his chair, and. faced Sir 
Kenneth, an evilly triumphant smile on his 
lips. 

“ You want the ¢ruth, do you?, Well, you 
shall have it, and much may it do you L 
I did tell a lie when I said Maraquita had been 
engaged to me, and the story of her giving me 
the locket as a. love-token was lie as well. 
Bat I believed.then, as I believe now, that if 
it had not been for you she would have 
for me; and perhaps, if I had married her, I 
should have been a and happier man. 

_ “The fates were against it, and you prevailed 
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over me, a8 you had done all your life long. Do 
ouremember when we were at College together 
om you were always above me—not in one 
thing, but in everything? Do you remember 
how jealous I wasof you, and the fight we had, 
which ended in your victory? See'’—he 
pushed back the*hair from his brow, and 
showed a small mark on his left temple—“ that 
is the scar of the old wound, wheré your ring 
cut me; and so long as that endures, so lon 
my enmity to you will survive. Even then 
yowed I would be even with you someday, and 
it was for that’ reason and no other that I 
allowed myself to become reconciled to you, 
and even pretended to be friendly. I knew 
that as your avowed enemy I should have no 
chance of injuring you. It is your friend who 
can deal you the deadliest blow, and so I ac- 
cepted an invitation to your mother’s house, 
in order to Meet*you on your return from your 
travels, and it was then I grew to love Mara- 
quita, Are you any the better for this con- 
fession? Ie it gatisfaction for you to learn 
that you tramp! 
belonged wholly to you—that for your sake 





‘* Is your wife's name Rosalind Hawtrey ?” 
Too surprised to speak, Sir Kenneth madea 
gesture of assent, and the woman went on, 
still in the same low, eager tone,— 

‘*Do you know where she is?”’ 

“I do not,” answered the Baronet. “If 
you can tell me, you will lay me under an 
obligation.” 

“Then you want to find her?” 

‘* Assuredly !” 

“In spite of what Pierce Vansittart has 
just said ?”’ 

‘*How do you know what he has said?” 
demanded Sir Kenneth. 

‘* Because I was at the door, and have over- 
heard the greater part of your conversation,” 
she returned, equably. ‘‘Did I listen on pur- 
pose ? you would ack. Yes, I did. I wanted 
‘information, and I got it, though not exactly 
in the way I supposed I should.” 

“ What'do you know of my wife?” 





“Not much, it is true; but I know where 
she is at the presént moment—The Lodge, 


on & woman's heart that | Chiswick.” 


Sir Kenneth turned paler, if possible, than 


that same wretched’ woman ended her life by before. He knew the house, having been 
her own act, and that she liesin # dishonoured ' there in the lifetime of Vansittart’s father, ! 


grave, branded with the crime of self-mur- | and; if Vansittart bad spoken trath in this | 


der?” 


1 


“ You infamous scoundrel !’’ broke from Sir ' 


Kenneth's white lips. 


particular, then perhaps—— 
Bat his thought got no farther, for the 
woman seemed to have divined it in some 


The other was quite unmoved by theepithet, | mystical manner, and said, quickly,— 


although he had worked himself up into a white 
heat of rage that showed iteelfin his twitching 
muscles and unsteady hands. 

Passion had got the better of him again,and 
he yielded himself wholly to its influence, un- 
mindfal, even, of prudence; in: the desire to 
triumph over the man he had so ‘long regarded 
as his enemy. ~ 

“Hard names dott hurt!” he sneered. “I 
am used to them, and heed them 'as little as a 
few drops of water on my coat. They are not 
the weapons J make*use of, as’ I have already 
proved; and, in toker*of it, IT will give you 
another piece of intelligence ‘that will hardly 
tend to make you happier. You are proud of 
your name—proud of the heroism of the men 
whohave borne it, and the purity of the women. 
What will you say when I tell you that my 
revenge for-old wrongs is complete; inasmtch 
as your wife—Lady Hawtrey—ie at the present 
moment under my roof, and “of the point of 
cloping with me to Amertéa?'” 

To describe the fiendish ‘exaltation of the 
man as he uttered these words is as difficult as 
to describe their effect. 

The Baronet reeled’ back like & drunken 
man, and caught hold of the corner 6f a‘table 
forsupport. But it was only for a moment he 
gave credence’to Vansittart’s Assertion ; then a 
certain innate belief in Roselind’s purity came 


back to him, ‘and with it an overwHelining tide | 


1 


‘I should add, she is there against her will. 
I can prove that. In effect, she is a pri- 
soner.”” 

‘4 prisoner /" 

‘Yes, and her jailor is the man lying there. 
Stay; I have no doubt I can put the key of 
her prison in your hand.” . 

And as she spoke Diana advanced towards 
the prostrate figure of the still senseless man, 


' and took from the inner breast-pocket a 


—_— a= papodiee- ab 


ne 


of passion against ‘the black-hearted villain | 


who had thus tradtced her, 

There are tines’ when, even’ in: the most 
civilised and refiriéd of mien, the old brute 
instinct asserts itself, in spite of cultaré—in 
spite, almost, of: one’s own nature: ‘It was 
thus with Sir Kenneth tow. He did lot stay 
to reason; he felt that’ Vangittart had uttered a 

se slander, and his ‘anewer to it‘ was a “blow; 
dealt with a powerfal harid and unerring skill, 
that, an instant later; stretched” Vaneittart 
Senseless at his féet. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
DIAMOND CUT DIAMOND. 


Ar this juncture the doér was pushed ‘open,’ 
re there stéod on the threshold a tall, female 
are dressed from head to foot in sombre 


It was Diaria Blackmore, the housekeeper 
= the Lodge at Chiswick; and as het eyes 
eu on Vansittart’s inert form there # d 
ps hes lips the shadow’ of @ contemptuous 
him &. But she did not waste her attention on 


leather memorandum case, from Which she 
produced a bunch of keys: 


One of these'she placed in the hands of the | 


surprised Baronet. 

“ All you have to do now is to go to Chis- 
wick and release the lady.” 

Sir Kenneth felt like a manin a dream, and 
for a minute or two'‘could only stare-at his 
companion in a half-stupefied manier’ tha 
‘was, under the cirenmstances, quite’ ex- 
cusable. 

For it must be remembered that until this 
evening he had had no idea that Vansittart 
was even acquainted with his wife; and, al- 
though he had come to London for the express 
purpose of finding Rosalind, it was little less 
than marvellous that he should succéed: in 
discovering her whereabouts on the very 
evening of his arrival. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that he ac- 
‘cepted Diana’s communication with some 
doubt. 

“How ‘can I tell 
truth ?” he asked, but 
as he spoke. 


ou are speaking the 
lding the keys firmly 


|  Accordingty, I wish to shut up The Lodge, 
which I shall sell at the first available oppor- 
tunity ; therefore, you will kindly look out for 
& fresh home; and, as a token of my goodwill 


| at parting, I enclose you a cheque for twenty- 
_five pounds, which you will accept as a little 
souvenir. 


** You will have found out by this time that 

| the illness of your sister was a little ruse I 
practised on you for the purpose of getting 
you out of the way, but Iam sure, under the 

| circumstances, you will forgive it. 

‘* Your presence would have been awkward 

at this moment, as I doubt whether your 
feelings to the lady who has been staying at 

, Lhe Lodge are altogether friendly. 

a That lady, I may mention, will be on her 
way to America with me when you get this. 
You will, I am sure, recognise the wisdom of 
my proceedings, and also my desire to spare 
your feelings as much as possible. 

“Tt is unlikely that we shall ever meet 
again, but you will always believe that I take 

, & sincere interest in you, and have every good 

wish for your future prosperity. 

“ Prence VANSITTART.” 


The woman’s black brows met over her 
' angry eyes, and her teeth ground themselves 
together. 

* To think,” she cried aloud, with a farious 
' gesture of abhorrence, “ to think I have loved, 

lived for, sinned for this man!"’ 
| And she sparned with her foot the prostrate 
| form, over which Sir Kenneth was now bend- 
| ing, for Vansittart lay so motionless that the 
Baronet had been seized with a panic as to 
whether he was indeed alive. 

His fears were groundless. Vansittart's 
heart still beat, and even as Sir Kenneth 
placed his hand upon it the wretched man 
moved slightly, and a low moan issued from 
his lips. 

“Yon need not be afraid,” Diana said, 
scornfully, observing the action, and inter- 
' preting it aright. ‘' He is reserved for a more 
ignominious fate than death at the hands of 
‘a gentleman. Come, we waste time; and re- 
member that your wife is a prisoner, and, 
bag igh each moment is lengthened tenfold 
‘or her.” 


|. She led the way downstairs, and he fol- 


lowed, still with a feeling of unreality, as if 
these events were all part of a dream. 
| Although it was now one o'clock there were 
yet plenty of people about, as well as hansom 
cabs; and Diana hailed one of the latter, got 
into it, and told Sir Kenneth what address to 
give the driver. 

Sir Kenneth took his seat by her side, and 
would have questioned her, but she made & 
peremptory gesture of silence; and, leaning 
forward, so as to get the full light of the lamp, 
began to read through the whole of the papers 
contained in Vansittart's pocket-book, which 
she had brought with her. Evidently these 


documents displeased her, for her face grew 


She laughed im her usual sardonic manner. ‘4, kor and darker as she perased them. 


“You cannot tell; but you may take it for 


granted, especially as Iam ready to lead you 
to the place of your wife’s incarceration. I 
have nothing to gain by telling you a lie, and 
you have nothing to lose by coming with me 


and testing the veracity of my statement.” | 





Turning to the Baronet, she said swiftly,— 


“ That is true.” 

“Then, shall I take-you to The Lodge?” | 

« Yes, Twill follow you.” 

She turned round ‘at once, but, half-way to 
the door, seemed strack by a fresh idea, and 
went back to the lamp, by whose light she 
glanced over thé contents of the pocket-book, ! 
her face darkening ominously the while. 

Amongst other notes and memoranda was 
a letter directed” to herself, and placed in an 
envelope, which she at once tore‘open. It ran 
as follows :— 


“ Drar Drana,—By the time you read this 
I shall be ont of England, and, as the date of 
my return is extremely uncertain, I think it 
better to make arrangemenfs for a long 
absence. i 





And now, for the benefit of our readers, it 
may be as well to-mention the series of inci- 
dents thet had culminated in her appearance 
before Sir Kenneth at soopportune a moment. 

As is already known, she was by no means 
pleased at Rosalind’s presence at the Lodge, 
and was more than inolined to regard Vansit- 
tart’s story of the mistake as a subterfuge on 
his part. 

He had peremptorily forbidden her to hold 
any sortof communication with his prisoner, 
with the result that Diana’s curiosity was 
considerably increased by the mandate, which 
it is probable she would at once have disobeyed 
but for the important fact of Rosalind’s rooms 
being locked, and-Vansittart himself ‘having 
the key. ? 

The girl’s*meals were sent up and dewn by 
means of a dumb waiter, which, by some 
complicated mechanism, came up through 
the floors, and communicated with the kitchen 
below, and the windows were barred so 
securely that entrance through them, even by 
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means of a ladder, was quite out of the 
question. 

The outer doors, too, were very thick, and 
#0 Diana had no means of communicating 
with Rosalind, and finding out who she really 
was. 

Nevertheless, that she was not a willing oap- 
tive she alceady knew from her efforts to 
escape ; and, in spite of Vansittart’s assertion 
to the contrary, she suspected that he had a 
sinister motive in running such a risk. 

When Vansittart had completed his arrange- 
ments with Gaston he was quite cognizant 
of the fact that, in order to carry them to a 
suocessfal issue, it would be necessary to get 
rid of Diana, who would assuredly interfere 
with them if she could. 

He had, therefore, had a false telegram des- 
patched from York, where the housekeeper’s 
only sister lived, and it urged Diana's immedi- 
ate presence at this sister's dying bed. 

The housekeeper at once got ready, but, 
oddly enough, jast as she was about starting, 
there came by post a letter from her sister, 
dated the day before, and apparently written 
in the best of health and spirits, saying that 
she proposed coming to London the next week, 
and asking Diana to meet her at the station. 

At first Diana was puzzled, then a light 
broke upon her, but she determined to make 
assurance doubly sure. 

Accordingly, she left the Lodge, accom. 
panied by Vansittart, who had come over 
early inthe morning, and took a ticket for 
York. Vansittart stayed with her until the 
train started, and an indescribable something 
in his expression, as he bade her good-bye, 
— her that her departure was a relief to 

m. 

‘I will prove myself your match yet!” she 
muttered, as she leaned back in her corner, 
and watched him from behind the curtain; 
and at the very next station she alighted, and 
sent off a telegram to her sister, with the 
answer p id. 

She had not more than half-an hour to wait 
before the reply was put in her hand, and, as 
she expected, it contained a denial of being 
ill, or of having sent a previous wire. 

Diana smiled grimly as she read it, and at 
once took a ticket back to King’s Cross; but she 
had some little time to wait before her train 
came ip, and it was late in the evening when 
she finally reached the Lodge. 

Arrived there she let herself in with her 
iatch key, and found the house apparently 
deserted. Her first action was to go up to 
the door of the room where Rosalind had 
been confined, and push a tiny rolled-up 
piece of paper through the keyhole. On this 
paper she had written a few words — 

**Are you still there, and if so, what is 
your name? Write on the back of this.—A 
Farenp.” 

The answer came back promptly enough. 

‘‘Tam still here, and atthe mercy of a 
mav who knows not the meaningof honour or 
pity. If you are, indeed, a friend, have com- 
passion on me, and release me. My name is 
Rosalind Hawtrey.” 

A few more slips of paper were pushed 
backwards and forwards through the keyhole, 
and it ended in Diana declaring her intention 
of doing her best to obtain the girl's release, 
and starting off for Vansittart’s chambers, 
with the consequences we have seen. 

The memoranda in the pocket-book, and 
the letter she had read, addressed to her- 
self—but which Vansittart had not intended 
she should have until he was well out of 
England—farther enlightened her, and left 
no doubt that the man's intentions were 
to get rid ofher, once and for ever, and by 
the gift of twenty-five pounds rid himself of 
all his obligations towards her. 

Sir Kenneth felt his heart beating rather 
quicker than usual as they drove through 
the dark, deserted roads, and gradually neared 
their destination. As to whether this woman 
had really spoken the truth, or whether she 
was laying a trapinto which he had walked 
with his eyes open, he could hardly tell— 





time alone could show. If she was, indeed, 
conducting him to his wife, then he and 
Rosalind would meet under circumstances 
ulmost as strange as those under which they 
parted. 

The Baronet’s eyes grew stern as he thought 
of that farewell. No matter whether Mara- 
quita had been badly treated or not, her 
sister had taken such means of avenging her 
as he could never forgive ! 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 
INFLEXIBLE ! 


Anp how, during all this time, was Rosalind 
herself —s 2? 

The solitude of her prison did not affect her 
half so much as the fear of ita being invaded 
by Vansittart, and she had ample food for re- 
flection in the disclosures he had made to her, 
which had wrought so complete a revolution 
in her ideas. 

Bat, for all that, it was very terrible to be 
there hour after hour, with no break in the 
monotony save when the dumb waiter made 
its appsarance with her luncheon or dinner 
on it, and went down, almost as it came up, 
for poor Rosalind’s anxiety left her litéle 
appetite. 

What the end of it all would be she could 
not tell, or to what lengths Vansittart’s law- 
less passions would carry him, and the sus- 
pense was almost as dreadfal as certainty 
would have been. 

More than once she mentally cried out for 
her husband to come and rescue her; bat 
alas! what claim had she upon him—him 
whom she had deceived and deserted ? 

Most of her time was passed pacing back- 
wards and forwards, for inaction was anbear- 
able in her present frame of mind,and a fear 
that constantly tortured her was lest her mind 
should give way under this perpetual strain. 

To make any further attempts to escape 
would be, as she knew, useless. The outer 
‘doors were too thick to allow of being out 
through, as the door of communication between 
thetwo rooms had been; and, besides, her _— 
little penknife was brokea, so she had no 
weapon to work with. All she could do was 
to wait with what patience she might, and 
see what turn events would take. 

That she would be rescued seemed too slen- 
der a hope to rely upon. Her friends were so 
few—Claud, Nona, Edith, and the Selwins— 
and ag none of them were likely to know of 
her captivity, so none of them would be likely 
to make efforts for her release. 

No; her own ingenuity and woman's wit 
was all she had to trust to, and sometimes 
they seemed to her the rottenest of rotten 
reeds. 

She had ample time to think over her past 
life, and reflect on the terrible mistake she 
had made. Her whole existence had been 


dedicated to the task of vengeance, and lo! it' 


had recoiled on her own head. 

Ot her joy, when that tiny wisp of paper 
came flattering through the keyhole, we will 
not speak. 

Who her mysterious “friend might be 


she could not tell; but she could lose nothing | 


by telling her under what circumstances she 
was brought to the Lodge, and there was no 
reason why she should conceal her name. 

After Diana had gone the young girl tried to 
buoy herself up with the hope that at last res- 
cue was close at hand; but sometimes she 
grew desponding, and told herself the hope 
was fallacious, and she must prepare for the 
worst. 

And so the hours passed by, sadly, drearily, 
each one dragging out its weary length more 
slowly than the other. 

She had lighted the lamp, but had not 
drawn the blinds, and she alternated between 
the two windows at the ends of the room, 
peering into the dnsk, but able to discern 
nothing from the one but trees, and nothing 
from the other save the river. 








———, 


A dead silence reigned in the house —not a 
door banged, not a footstep creaked on the 
stairs. 

The clock struck eleven, twelve, one; and 
yet the gruesome stillness remained unbroken, 

Rosalind’s nerves became strained to such 
a tension that she could have screamed alond, 
ifonly for the sake of disturbing the weird 
spell of quietude by the sound of her own 
voice, 

At last it seemed to her she heard a faint 
noise that might have been the shutting of the 
front door,and a few minutes’ later there came 
the sound of a key being fitted.in the lock of 
the door. 

Her heart stood still. Was it Vansittart 
come back, or——? Before she could formu. 
late her hope the” door was flang wide open, 
and on the threshold stood the last person in 
the world she expected to see—her husband | 


He advanced a step forward, and she, with 
a half hysterical cry, flang hergelf at his feet. 

‘* Kenneth ! Kenneth! you have come back 
to me; you have forgiven me!" she oried, 
wildly, incoherently, ay a a ne his knees, 
while her beautiful hair, m loose from its 
fastenings, swept the floor like a veil. ‘Oh! 
my husband, my husband, say you have 
forgiven me—say you will take me back, and 
blot out the past!” 

His lips quivered, but his stern face grew 
sterner, He bent down and unclasped her 
clinging arms—or, rather, would have done so, 
had she not vehemently repulsed him. 

“No, no; I will stay here until you have 
pardoned me. This is my place, and I will 
keep it. See how humble I am; see how my 
prond spirit is broken ! You have conquered, 
Kenneth, and here, on my knees at your feet, 
I re my contrition. Vill you not forgive 
me?” 

‘‘Control yourself, Rosalind,” he said, 
coldly. ‘Remember we are not alone.”’ - 

‘*I care not if all the world sees me !”’ she 
cried, wildly. ‘‘I deserve my punishment— 
but not that it should be eternal. Kenneth, 
have you not one word to say to me—not one 
word?” 

Her voice broke into a wailing ory, and she 
raised her lovely, tear-wet eyes to his. Sir 
Kenneth was no stoic, and he had to turn 
away lest his resolution should be melted by 
the exquisite beauty and pathos of that im- 
ploring face. 

He glanced round. Diana, who had followed 
him up, had now withdrawn, and with a 
certain instinctive delicacy left husband and 
wife alone. 

It is needless to say that Sir Kenneth was 
wholly unprepared for such @ scene as this. 
He was quite unaware of the events that had 
taken place since his parting with his wife, 
and the changes they had wrought in her 
feelings; and although, for the sake of duty 
and the name she bore, he had felt it incum- 
bent upon him to t her, his own mental 
attitude had not changed in the least degree. 

“‘ Rise, Rosalind,” he said, retreating a step, 
and shaking himself free from her olasp. 
‘This is no time for such protestations. Let 
us leave this house without delay. Sarely you 
have been here long enough!" 

She obeyed him, inasmuch as she rose to 
her feet and stood opposite to him, her face 
worn and haggard, but still most lovely, in 
the light of the lamp. Her bare, white arms, 
from which the drapery had fallen back, were 
outstretched, and her attitude was none the 
less supplicating than when she grovelled at 
his feet in her agony of humiliation. : 

“* What good will escape yg if I fail to 
win your love?” she exclaimed. Es 

Sit Kennetfi raised his brows, and smiled, 
bitterly. 

“ My love /" he repeated. “It is not 60 
long ago since you spurned it as soornfally as 
you would spurn some noisome worm. 

“TI was mad then—I am sane now. 

“Indeed! I had almost thought it was the 


‘ other way about.” 
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«Do not be hard on me, Kenneth! I have 
suffered enough already.” 

Something in her words seemed to sting 
him, for he tarned on her fiercely. 

« And do not you think that J have suffered 
aa well? Do you think your taunts fell on 
deaf ears? Do you think I am a stone or a 
block of wood not to be touched by the 
bitterest contumely—the most heartless 
oruelty—the most deliberate deception ?” 

Lower and lower drooped her head. She 
dared not raise her eyes. 

« All that you say is true. Ido not deny 
it.” 
‘And yet you ask me to forget it?” 

“Yes; for the sake of the love I bear you.” 

Again he laughed contemptuously. 

“You must pardon me for being sceptical 
a4 to the existence of such love. If you had 
loved me, you would not have treated me as 
you have done,”’ 

“ Bat that is over and past. Recollect, too, 
that if to sin is human, so to forgive is 
divine. I know how horribly I have behaved 
to you; I know that not one man in a thou- 
sand would forgive me. But you are not as 
other men; you are nobler, better, more 
generous; prove it by this supreme act of 
pardon! No Magdalen ever repented as I do; 
if I could only make you understand my 
misery and my contrition ; if you could onl 
see into my heart, I know I should not 
in vain.” 

As she ceased speaking he looked at her for 
@ moment in silence; then hé shook his head. 

“T confess I cannot understand this change 
of demeanour on your part. How is it that 
a few months ago you sent me from you 
declaring that, of all men, I was the most 
hatefal to you, and now you wish me back?” 

“ Because since our wedding-day I have 
isarnt the truth, and I know that you are in- 
nocent of my sister’s death.” 

“Ah! Who told you this?” 

“Pierce Vansittart. He confessed his 
treachery towards you and her; nay, I use a 
eS boasted of it. IfI had 
only known it earlier, what misery we both 
might have been spared | "’ 

“You are right, but there is something more 
to be said. Even it your idea of me had been 
a@ true one; if I had, as you said, won 
Maraquita’s love and thrown it aside, you 
would not have been justified in what you dia. 
I wag not answerable to you for my sins. No, 
nothing can excuse you; and as for your pre- 
tended love,” he tarned away with a gesture 
tall of scorn, “you must forgive me if I 
decline to believe in its existence.” 

Amply had he avenged himself for the 
slights she had heaped upon him! Bat 
Rosalind recognised a sense of justice in his 
words—if she had not done so she would 
hardly have had courage to continue her en. 
treaties, 

“Tloved Maraquita so dearly,” she cried, in 
eager self-extenuation. ‘‘She was all the 
world to me, and think what it was to lose 
her! Think, too, of my lonely childhood, 
and the inflaence such a tragedy would have 
on my mind!” 

“T have thought of it all,” he returned, 
With stony inflexibility, ‘“‘and it does not 
alter my opinion.” 

“T was so young!” 

“And that renders your crime all the 
more unnatural. If you had acted on the 
impulse of the moment, if you had been 
carried away by a sudden gust of passion, I 
might admit an excuse. Bat it was not so. 
You laid your plans with a quiet determina. 
tion; you worked patiently and persistently 
until yonr ends were obtained; and then you 
ttiamphed over your victory and your victim. 

Snot your words stamped in letters of fire 
of my brain? Can I ever forget the agony 
‘ my wedding-day, and the miserable months 
po followed it? And not only that, you 
estroyed my faith in all that was good and 
utifal in womanhood. You were my idol, 
F rake Saw you thrown down from your pe- 

’ -Stained and debased! No, Rosa- 





lind, your repentance comes too late—my love 
is dead!" 

‘No! no!” she shrieked, throwing up her 
arms with a movement of utter despair. ‘‘ Do 
not say that—anything but that! Tell me I 
must wait—I must ear my penitence! Set 
me some task, banish me from you for a time 
—a year, two, ten years—only say that at last 
you will give me your pardon and your love!” 

There was something almost terrible in 
her vehemence. She pleaded as some con- 
demned wretch pleads for life. And, indeed, 
it was more than life that was slipping from 
her grasp. 

Never until this moment had she actually 
realised how much she loved him. He lovked 
so noble, so strong, so handsome, even in his 
unbending sternness; and to think that in 
her mad folly she had trampled on the pre- 
cious gift of love ! 

It was difficult to recognise beautiful, cold, 
imperious Rosalind in this passionate crea- 
ture, carried out of herself by love, forgetting 
her old pride, conscious only that her last 
chance was vanishing, and then seized with a 
cold numbness of despair, as she saw how 
utterly unmoved Sir Kenneth seemed. 

It was all of noavail! An idol carved in 
stone could not be more inflexible—outwardly. 
Inwardly a battle was raging in his breast ; 
for in spite of his assumed stoicism he was 
touched to the heart by his wife's agony ; but 
that stern justice on which he prided himself 
would not let him betray this weakness. Her 
misery was wrought by her own hand, and 
she must bear the consequences! He had 
borne them during all these long months 
since they had parted, and would go on bear- 
ing them to his life’s end. 

It was but just that her punishment should 
equal his. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 
NONA EXPLAINS. 


Epitx Caaruton often used to wonder 
whether she was indeed the same girl who 
had run races with Monk under the sun- 
flecked shadows of the elms a few short 
months ago. Life was altogether changed 
now, and she went listlessly about the house, 
too languid to play, too restless to read—a 
very shadow of her farmer self. 

‘* How is it I never hear you ‘laugh now?” 
the old Squire said to her. ‘ You usq@dl to be 
always skipping and singing about the place, 
and now you do nothing but mope.” 

*‘And do that badly!" she returned, with 
a desperate effort at cheerfulness. ‘I know 
I'm a fraud, daddy dear, but I can't help it. 
Perhaps when the spring weather comes I 
shall pick up, and be myself again.” 

The Squire looked dubious. Privately he 
thought there was little chance cf her look- 
ing herself again, while Claud languished 
in prison—for the old man suspected his 
daughter's secrets now, and it made clear 
many things that had formerly puzzled him. 

On the day after Mr. Causton’s visit 
Edith was sitting alone in the morning- 
room, some fancy work on her lap~in 
which, however, she had not as yet put so 
much asa stitch! Monk was lying at her 
feet, his nose on his paws, watching with 
supreme scorn the playfal evolutions of a 
little black kitten, that had possessed itself 
of Edith’s thimble, and was now rolling it 
about on the floor. 

It was a lovely day for the time of year, 
the sky blue, the air soft, and pale gleams of 
wintry sunshine coming in through the win- 
dow, and falling on Edith’s face, and pretty 
rippling hair. 

“Oh dear!” she sighed, putting ont her 
hand to stroke the dog’s massive tawny 
head, ‘‘ what a complicated business life is, 
Monk! For my part, I think it would simplify 
matters very muchifI were to go straight 
away into s convent, and rid myself of the 
cares of the world at one bold stroke. What 
do you say, dear doggie ?”’ 


| Monk beat the floor with his tail, and 

‘looked up into her face with his large, intelli- 

, gent eyés fall of sympathy. The girl bent 
own and kissed him. 

**You could say so much if you could only 
speak,” she said. “Ah, if men and women 
were only as true and honest as you! What 
a different place the world would be.” 

Again Monk wagged his tail, thereby assent- 
ing to this business, and just then a servant 
came in to say that a visitor wished to see 
his young mistress. 

Edith looked up with languid interest. 

“A visitor! Who is it?” 

“She would not give her name, miss; 
| bat——”’ lowering his voice, mysteriously, ‘I 

think it is the blind lady who was here the 
other day, and who has something to do with 
Mr. Stuart.” 

Edith rose to her feet, and began to tremble. 

“TI will not see her—I cannot! Tell her 
so,” she exclaimed, sharply. 

The servant withdrew, was absent a few 
minutes, and then returned—disobeying his 
mistress’s orders for the sake of the half- 
sovereign pressed in his palm by the persistent 
visitor. 

‘‘If you please, miss, the lady says she 
won’t detain you long, and her business is 
most important.” 

“I¢ does not matter. I do not care!'’ Edith 
cried, excitedly. ‘Tell her again I refuse to 
see her——” 

What more she would have added it is hard 
to say, for even as she spoke the door was 
pushed gently open, and a silvery voice said,— 

* Ah, Miss Charlton, do not deny me an 
interview! The matter on which I would 
speak to you is one that nearly concerns your- 
self. Pray—pray hear me!” 

Nona Vansittart had followed the servant 
in, guided by the sound of his voice, and now 
she pushed past him and stood a little way 
from the door, feeling her way before her 
with outstretched hands and the unconscious 
appeal of the blind in her attitude. 

Edith hesitated, and Nona divined this, and 
added, quickly,— 

“Let my affliction plead for me—it is the 
one claim I have upon you.” 

The footman discreetly withdrew, closing 
the door after him as he went, and Edith 
found herself forced either to accede to the 
request of her very unwelcome visitor, or to 
lead her to the door. Naturally, she chose 
the former alternative. 

‘*I do not know what you can have to say 
to me,” she observed, stiffly. 

‘TI will tell you in as few words as I can. 
I have seen Claud this morning——” 

‘‘ Hash!’ cried Edith, imperatively. “I 
wish to hear nothing concerning Mr, Tre- 
velyan—at least from your lips.” 

Nona passed over the taunt in silence, 

‘‘And yet,’’ she said, reproachfally, “ you 
once called yourself his friend!” 

‘So I was—once,” Edith returned, her 
voice faltering a little; “‘and ao I should be 
= if I thought him worthy of my friend- 
ship.” 

** He is worthy of it,” vehemently. “ He is 
one of the best and noblest men in the wide 
world. J have cause to say it.’ 

‘‘And you ought to be the Iast person to 
believe it,’’ Edith rejoined, pointedly. 

‘* Ah, I hear the note of suspicion in your 
voice, but you wrong him—indeed, indeed 
youdo! It is for the purpose of proving this 
that I am here now.” 

‘¢ Your journey is a lost one, then!” cried 
Edith, angrily determined. ‘I have no wish 
to discuss Mr. Trevelyan with you—no wish 
to speak of him —think of him, even.” 

‘Not even when you know that the bitterest 
part of his present trial is the knowledge of 
your aversion? ” 

Edith looked a little startled. This was 


the last thing she expected to hear. 

“Ts is the trath,’’ went on Nona, coming 8 
step nearer, and groping about so as to avoid 
a poseible collision with the furniture. 

dith observed the action, and involuntarily 
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sprang forward and laid her hand on the blind 
woman’s arm cso as to guide her. Ina 
moment Nona, had seized hold of the slim 
white fingers and held them firmly in her 
own. 

«* Now listén to me,’’ she said, impressively, 
‘‘and,-believe me, you will be more than glad 
after you have heard what.I wish to say. 
When I saw you last it needed not sight to tell 
me that you mistrusted me; and, casting about 
in my mind for the reason of this, I came to 
the conclusion that it must have something to 
€o with Claud, for all-you know of me must 
necessarily have coma through him, Well, I 
formed a theory—lI need not tell: you what. it 
was—and when I went to see Claud this morn- 
ing I questioned him on the subject. At first 
he tried to evade me, parried my questions, 
and endeavoured to lead me off to some other 
topic, but I was persistent, and would not be 
repulsed.. Finally I got him to confess that 
he loved you, and had once. been engaged: to 
you, and that the reagon of your parting was 
—myself.” 

Edith attered a faint. little cry, and tried to 


would not let it go. 

She resumed, 

“‘T had half suspected. this, and.1. forced 
Claud to tell me the whole story. He has 


enough to bear, poor fellow, in this awful | 


accusation that. is brought against him, with- 


the part of the woman he loves!” 

‘* Loves /" exclaimed Edith, inoredulously. 

“ Yes—loves! I repeat it!” 

*' Then. why did he not explain his’ eon- 
duct 2.’ 

‘* Because @ chivalrous sense of honour for: 
bade it!” 

“That is to say,” satirically, ‘he kept 
silence out. of, consideration for you, and 


because he didnot wish to confess his own 


dishonour!’’ 

‘* Hush!’ exclaimed ‘Nona, sternly. “ You 
know not how terribly you misjudge him! I 
will not pretend that I do not understand 
what is in your mind, but Olaud was my 
dearest friend—my ‘more than brother! He 
was never my lover”? 


“You deserted your husband's’ home for 


him!" 

“ Yes ; because’ my husband’s home was un- 
safe for me to remain‘in; because 1 feared the 
— whose name I bore, and I will tell you 
Ww ¥.” 


already known to the reader. 

She kept nothing back. Told how by acci- 
dent Claud~had shot her when defending her 
from her husband ;‘and how, from that time, 


he had constituted himzelf her defender and | 


friend, , 

Then she went‘on to tell of her little nephew, 
and the tragedy that resulted in his death; 
and at this point she broke down, and burst 
into a storm’of passionate, regretfal. sobs, 
which Edith had some difficulty in soothing. 
Then came the recital of how Claud took the 
Cedars, and she, in order to evade pursuit on 
the part of her husband, dieguised herself aa 
~ ee a 

e narrated her history simply and graphi- 
cally, and as she eondindil, poh 7 

“ Part of this I ‘have already told to your 
father, but I made him promise to keep it 
secret. You may imagine how bitter it is for 
meé_to reopen old wounds thus, but it wae my 
duty to let you know Claud’s real character, 
and the sacrifices he has. made on my behalf. 
Now do you forgive him?” 

_Great tears were rolling down the young 
girl's cheeks. She felt the tale was true, and 
she saw that her lover had only been faithful 
to his word when he refused to enlighten. her 
after Fulke Marchant had given. his version of 
the tie that bound the supposed mother and 
s0n together. How she had misjadged him! 
and how cruel Fate had been to both of them! 

Nona softly passed her arm roand her com- 
panion's shoulder; and touched her wet cheek. 





| piece of pie when I passed: 


out the added misery of misinterpretation on | have had some trouble:in meeting’ your 





‘You will let him know that you have for- 
given him ?”’ she whispered. . 

“ Forgive him !”’ cried Edith, .. ‘‘ What is 
there for me- to. forgive? Rather say, let_me 
ask his forgiveness,, Bai,’ she added, des- 
pondingly, ‘‘ perhaps he no longer, cares for 
me | ” 


“« My dear,” Nona said, simply,.‘'love.is not 
for a day, but for ever! ” 


(To be: continued. ) 





— ——— 


FACETIA. 


A Yuarner Quistionep.—He:; ‘‘ My darling, 
you must be:mine. I yearn for you every 
day.” She: “ That's all right; butwhat I 
want to know is, will you-earn for, me every 
day after we are married ?”’ 

Woman (to tired tramp, who is. resting at the 
gate): “ If you'll come round>to the-back door 





} ’ ‘ piece . sm 2? .. * 
wrench her hand away, but her companion | oe SS 


“Thanks, ma’am, nob any; you _ mea 
thi 
last summer,!’ 
No Trovsiz 1x Mestre Brits.—‘' Tom, I 
gave you a very Jiberal allowance when I sent 
you to college’; nevertheless: I hear that you 


“ Not’ the slightest: in the , father, I 


' assureyou. It has been all I could do to keep 
; out of their-way.” 


Witte: “ What makes you come to our 


| house-so often, Mr. Hankinson? Do you want 


to marry our Irene?” Miss Irene (taken by 


| surprise, but realizing, with rare presence of 
| mind, that 


Mr. Hankinson has got-to say 
something now): ‘ Willie, you impertinent 
boy, leave the room!" 

No Foorrmse Wira Tat Famtty.—* Yea, 


' George,” she said, ‘‘ Uncle James is a lawyer, 


as well as papa and Uncle Henry.” ‘ Plenty 
of lawyera, dear,” he remarked, with a loving 
smile. ‘‘ Yes, George; bat they are handy fora 
young lady to have in the family in the event 
of any crawfishing, you know.” : 
Mas. Racson (welcoming her liege lord. to 
supper): ‘* Tired:.are-you? You have been 
sitting at your ease at Kennington Oval all 
the afternoon ; and then.to tell me you are 
tired!” Mr. Ragson (meekly): ‘‘ My dear, I 


_ have jugs been watching our club lose its ninth 


We need not go over her story, which is | 0802 ive wicket, It's enough to make any 


man tired.” 

A Disnearrenep Car, Porter.—Condustor : 
‘* Heavens, Mose! why do you want to hang 
yourself ?’’ Suicidal Porter: ‘‘ Hain’t I got 
"nuff to makeenny man:hang hi’self? Thar's 
twenty fo’ pa’rs of shoes in dis: kyar, an’ 
nineteen am) russet leather, while de res’ am 


| owned by wimmen. Farewell, vain world, 


I'se gwine home,’’ 

Ix a Lawenraste Doeuma.—First -Yonth: 
‘‘ By jinks, Harry, what's the matter? - Did 
Clara.Vere de Vere refuse you?” Second 
Youth (sadly): “ No, sheaccepted me.” “Then 
what iu creation are» you looking so blue 
about?” “I spent so much money courting 
her that I haven't enough left to buy an 
engagement-ring.” 

Finprixc Hek Ovr.—‘t And so,” said: he, 
bitterly; when he realized that she had _re- 
jected him, “‘and so you have been flirting 
heartlessly with me ali the while. Well, thank 
Heaven, I have found you -out at last.” 
“Yes,” she replied, “you have; and, what is 
more, I think you will always find- me ont 
hereafter when you call.” 

THey WERE OF THE WronG Size.,— Those 
stockings are all wool, I presume?” she said, 
as she requested the clerk to wrap her up 
a half-dozen pairs. *‘Oh, yes, miss,” he 
answered, .in thoughtlessnesz, ‘they?re all 
wool and a yard wide.” “Sir!” she, ex- 
claimed, indignantly; and before he fally 
realized what he 
the shop. 


Naomt: ,“ George, do you prefer the summer 
to the winter?” ‘‘No! I like winter. bess.” 
‘* Do you like it for its snows and storms and 
desolate grandeur?.’* ‘Not exactly: I like 
it because my. ice-cream bills don’t run up so 
thuadering high,” 

Lzaper of lynching-party.: ‘ Now, young 
man, make. a full confession, or up you go.” 
Prisoner ;: ‘‘ I was fooling with a.gun, I pointed 
it at my brother, and,——”’ “‘ You didn’t know 
it was loaded?"’ ‘‘No.” ‘ Men,;paull.on the 
rope and let him swing,’ 

“ Wuat's thim ?’:saidM » pointing to 
the life-preservers on deck. ‘ Those are life. 
preservers,” said. the officer. ‘' Oh; life-pre- 
saryers, are they ? Thin why don’t yez sind 
thim to ther hoshpitals, where. there's plinty 
dying and dying all the toime; -bedad?” 

Mrs. Pompano: “ Mary Ann, just-ran across 
the street and ask that man with the white- 
wash-bucket if he is engaged.” Mary Ann 
(returning after an animated: conversation 
with Julius Piambob): ‘' Please,; mum, he 
says he’s been married for twelve years.” 

Domne (who has sold'a watch); ‘ You told 
me, Robinson, that if I would let-you have the 
watch you would pay mein thirty days. It’s 
a good deal more than thirty~ daya now.” 
Robinson : “ Not by ‘that watch ; that watch 
loxes twelve hours ont of the twenty-four.” 


‘*Dip you bake these biscuits?” he asked, 


8.” | at the supper-table. ‘ Yes,‘George. I made 


them expresslyfor you,” she winningly replied. 
“ And yet,”, said George, vainly La be to. pry 
open @ biscuit, “ you have always told me you 
loved me, and couldn’ live without me!” 

| Tuvan > ‘I have,been hereat. these springs, 
doctor, six weeks, and I don’t see that the 
water. has had: the slightest effect.” Doctor 
Candid: ‘‘ You must have patience. There 
was @ man here, last season. who. dida’s die 
until after he had: been here two months.” 


Bourerar: ‘I have» followed: the: profession 
of housebreaking for ten years; and have never 
bsenarrested: I havea new-job nearly every 
night.” Pickpocket!: “But aren't you afraid 
the police will get the dropon you?” Barglar: 
“Not much. I live next door: to the station- 
house.’’ 


Mrs. Quiver (waking in the night): ‘' Jobn, 
I'm sure.there’s burglars downstairs!” Mr. © 
Quiver (aleepily): ‘ Staff! Let e'm burgle.” 
Mrs, Quiver; ‘‘Oh, John! didn’t you promise 
at the altar to protect me?” Mr. Quiver: 
Bah! And didn’t you promise to obey me? 
It's a stand-off.” 

Young Mr. Sissy. (who prides, himself on 
his music) ‘‘So you. would like to hear me 
sing: before I go, would you, Bobby ?’’ 
Bobby (politely): ‘Yes, sir, if you would 
be so kind.” Young. Mr. Sissy.;.‘‘ Are. you 
particular abont what I sing ?'’ Bobby: “Yea 
sir. I would like to hear some of what sister 
Clara calls your alleged sinigng,”’ 


Sue: “ Hash! not another word.” He: 
Ot, don’t decide now, don’t, I beg of you! 
Take time to consider, Remember the bappi- 
ness of life!” ‘Dohuash! For meroy’s sake 
stop! Wait!” “Wait? I'll waita centary, 
if need be. Like Jacob, I'll serve——'’ She 
(after ‘rashing frantically arouad the room 
and peeping into all the corners); ‘‘ Heisn t 
here after all." ‘“* Who—who? Ob, havola 
rival—have——” “’ ea te mo Mr. Nice- 
fellow, I—I thought F h my little brother 
in the room. Go on.” 

It was getting late, when the girl esid, 
shyly: ‘ You look worried about something, 
Mr. Harkinton,”- “Iam,” he replied. “ 1 
have in my pocket a. fifty-thonsand-pound 

ackage of government bonds which I foolishly 
Forgot to deposit to-day, and—and aside from 
that—I love youso devotedly, Mise Sehascmer 
orn, Iam. afraid to learn my. fate. 8 





said, she whisked out of {Pole tes I 


for the bonds, Mr.. Harkinton,”’ replied the girl 
swith-a business gir, ‘papa bas a safe in the 
‘house; and regarding the—the other matter, 
so mapy. of ua are apt to 
borrow tronble, Mr. Harkinton.. - . 
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SOCIETY. 


Tur visit of the--Prince of Wales to Derby 
races filleda good many of the best houses in the 
neighbourhood with guests, and they attended 


the races at which His Royal Highness was 


present, Toe Earl and Countess of Loudoun 
entertained & number of friends‘ at Willesley 
Hall near “Athby-de-la/Zouch, among whom 
were Lord Howard of Glossop (brother of the 
Countess), the Hon. Mr. and Mrs. Fitzwilliam, 
the Hon. Mies Clifton, Captain Seel, Captain 
Campbell, —— Dawson, the Hon. Mr. 
and Mrs. Middleton, Mrs. Frewin, Mr. Burns, 
and others. A party of about thirty went to 
Derby; and“when the Prince's’ horsé Magic 
came in first, the scene in the ring resembled 
that of a pandemonium, in which His: Royal 
Highness heartily joined, by taking off his 
pot hat and waving 'it: over his head in true 
popular fashion. 

A CorrEsPonDENT Of Modern Society writes :— 
“All Norfolk is still talking about the 
Sandringham. birthday ball, and what a enc- 
cess it was. A word about the’ dresses, as 
these are still the theme of comment. No 
need to Say of what sort, in a certain ve 
high quarter, when we mention that, inste 
of sable robes, the Princess of Wales wore 
white satin! On her head was’the ‘Silver 
Wedding’ tiara; and a handsonie parure of 
pearls and diamonds lit up the sheen of her 
snowy toilette, everyone agreed that she 
looked charming; and that the three younger 
Princesses, who were dressed in white tulle, 
made a very bonny trio, with thrée'as happy 
faces of enjdyment as one could wish to see at 
a ball. The display of jewellery was some- 
thing dazzling. 

We are requested to say that the Priticess 
Louise bas consented to inaugurate the newly- 
formed North London branch of the Recrea- 
tive Evening Schools Association at a meeting 
to be held at the Highbury Atheneum on the 
Ist of next month. 


Dona Isrporet Constno, of Chili; enjoys the 
reputation of béing’ the richest'woman in the 
world, possessing a forttine roughly estimated 
at between seven’ and eight millions sterling. 
The Dona is about to undertake a European 
tonr, and intends to visit'England. This fact 
is gravely apnounced in a Chilian paper, 
which adde, in reference to the -millionaire’s 
call at London, that, “If she likes the place, 
she may probably buy it!" 


REcenTLY was solemnised, at St. Peter's 
Church, Eaton-square, the marriage of Mr. 
John Hurleston Leche, only son of Mr. 
Hurleston Leche, of Carden Park, Chester, 
with Kathleen Marie, eldest daughter of Mr. 
Donaldson. Hudson, of Cheswardine; Market 
Drayton. The bride, who was given away by 
her father, wore a beautiful dress of white 
satin duchesée; trimmed with fine old point 
d'Alencon and’ sprays “of ordtigé blossoms, 
Which were’ arranged. as @ fringé on the 


drapery crossing the front of the skirt; and } 


the bodice was trimmed with pearl em- 
broidery. She wore orange blossome in her 
hair, and her tulle veil was fastened by a 
diamond and pearl spray, the gift of the 
Cheswardine tenantry, and other diamond 
ornaments, 

There were seveh bridesmaids in attend- 
ance, who were dretéed im costumes’of white 
silk, draped with white-étriped gauze and 
trimmed with gold braid; their: hats were of 
Waite felt, trimmed with’ white velvet, and 
‘lashed at thé back with gold’ braid, Each 
Wore a gold pin set with a single peat! and 
the initials * J. K.” in diamonds, and carried 
& bouquet of white and yéllow crysanthemumes: 
intermixed with ivy and maidenhair, the gifts 
of the bridegrooim. 

. Mra, Donaldson-Hudson, mother of the 
in ®, was attired in grey velvet, with a ve 

ong train, the bodice being trimmed with 
ay soie de Chine and reverd of gold-striped 

k, and bonnet to match with white wings. 





STATISTICS. 


Tue Forests or THe Untrep §rTatEes.— 
Separating the States into groups, the six New 
England States are credited with a forest erea 
of 19,193.028 acres; the four Middle States 
with 17 630 000; the fourteen Southern States; 
including Maryland and leaving out Missouri, 
with 232,800000; the nine Western States 
with 80 358 767; the four Pacific States with 
52630000; and the seven Territories with 
63,034.000. It will thas be seen that of the 
entire 465,645 895 acres of forest included in 
this estimate, the fourteen Southern States 
posseas folly one-half. These statistics show, 
says the Philadelphia Times, that, while the 
process of denudation has been carried to an 
unhealthy extreme in the Eastern, Middle, 
and a few of the Western States, the forest 
area still remaining in this country is a 
magnificent one. If the estimates of the 
department are approximately correct, the 
timber lands of the country, exclusive of 


Alaska, cover an area equal to fifteen States. 


the sige of Pennsylvania, If proper measures 
are taken to prevent the rapid and unneces- 
sary destruction of what is left of our forest 
domain, it should be equal tothe requirements 
for an indefinite period. It is not as yet a 
case of locking the stable after the horse is 
stolen, and should never be allowed to be. 
come 60, 





GEMS. 


Tue weak sinews become strong by their 
conflict with difficulties. 

Tue man who feels certain he will not suc- 
ceed is seldom mistaken. 

Noruine can work me damage, except my- 
self; the harm that I sustain I carry about 
with me, and never am a real sufferer but by 
my own fault, 

Tue violence of sorrow is not at the first 
to be striven withal;' being like a mighty 
beast, sooner tamed with following than over- 
thrown with withstanding. 

Every man who rises above the common 
level receives two educations. First from his 


instructors ; the second, the most personal 


and important, from himself. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Friep Liver axp Bacon.—Cat the liver and 
bacon in thin slices. Fry the bacon a good 
brown, remove and place in the liver dredged 
with flour, and seasoned with salt and pepper. 
Cook well and thioken the gravy, to which add 
a little water, with flour atirred smooth in cold 
water. 

Ecos av Gratix.—Cat some hard-boiled 
eggs. in slices; lay them on a well-buttered 
dish, with grated Parmesan cheese, black 
pepper, and the'least bit of powdered nutmeg ; 
sprinkle some ‘baked breadcrumb over all; 
put the dish in the oven, and serve as s00n as 
the contents begin'to colour. 

Fish wirn Tomators—Ont the fish in 
pieces ; fry it'in boiling lard, a light-brown, 
having first rolled the fish in corn-meal. When 
done, set it to one side,» where it will keep 
warm, and pat some ‘tomatoes in the skillet 
with @ little onion, and stir them until they 
are done; them pour over them a little boiling 
water, Season with pepper and salt; pour 
over the fish, and serve hot: 

Warre Corn Morrixs.- One-half pint each 
of white corn meal and sifted flour, a heaped 
teaspoonful ‘of baking powder, one tablespoon- 
fal of‘sugar, a scant half teaspoonfal of salt): 
two table: fuls of buttér, a large half pixit 
of. milk and:two eggs. Sift thedry ingredients 
together, add the beaten eggs to the milk, and 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


MaRRIAGE is not an arbitary institution ; it is 
the physical and moral union of one man and one 
woman, who thus become one person; and any 
injury offered to marriage to its unity, its holi- 
ness, is a Violation of natural law, a senseless _re- 
bellion againgt the Creator, a source? of miseries 
and disorders almost innumerable. 


IMPATIENT OR CARELESS.—The man who writes 
illegibly is impatient or careless, or as is frequent- 
ly the case, lazy. To write lines so closely to- 
gether that the division between them is al- 
most imperceptible, to make confusing albrevia- 
tions, or figures that may be taken for any of 
the numerals, to scrawl a signature that ie 
a3 much Egyptian as English in its chirography 
and to make the body of a communication a suc- 
cession of meaningless’ loops and curves, is 
as senseless a8 it is impertinent. The man who 
writes this way from preference must be inflated 
with a sense of his own importance or indiffer- 
ent ‘to the heavy draft he makes upon the time 
and patience of his friends and business asso- 
ciates. 


A Dancerovus Brow.—You may have read 
that. pathetic poem of Browning’s which com- 
memorates the act of an Earl-of Arundel, who, 
having struck his little child on the head, had 
the picture of himse’f and the child painted— 
the child, as he became in after years, imbecile 


we think, for every parent, and for all those 
having children on their hands, to commit these 
verses to memory, and put the lesson in practice, 
for the injury done to children by the quick 
and careless box on the ear that is thought 
nothing of at the. time, is something incaleul- 
able. It is impossible to hita*tender child a 
blow upon so delicate an organ as the ear, 
and one having such close connection with the 
brain, without doing an evil and unseen 
work, even when the blow is given with the 
flat of the open hand, 


Guass CiotH.«A Frenchman has invented a 
process of spinning and weaving glass into cloth. 
The warp is composed of silk, forming the body 
and groundwork, on which the pattern in glass 
appears, as effected by the weft. The requisite 
flexibility of glass thread for manufacturing 
purposes is to be ascribed to its extreme fine- 
nese, as not Jess than from fifty to sixty of the 
original strands are required to form one thread 
of the weft. The process is, slow, for no more 
thana yard of cloth can_be produced in twelve 
hours. The work, however is extremely beau ‘iful 
and comparatively cheap. A French paper, com- 
menting on the discovery, says: “When we 
figure to ourselves an apartment decorated with 
cloth of glass and resplendent with light, we 
must be convinced that it will equal in bril- 
liancy all that the imagination can conceive 
and realize; in a word, the wonders of the 
enchanted palaces mentioned in the Arabian 
tales,” 


No Nerves.—To all appearances Chinomen 
have no nerves. The Chinaman can write all 
day, work all day, stand in oue position all day, 
weave, beat gold; carve ivory, do indefinitely 
tedious jobs for ever, and ever, and discover no 
more signs of weariness and irritation than if he 
were a machine. This quality appears early 
in life. There are no restless naughty boys 
in China. They are all appallingly good, and 
will plod away in school without recesses or 
recreation of any kind. The Chinaman can do 
without exercise. Sport or play seem to him 
so much waste labour. He can sleep anywhere 
—amid rattling machinery, deafening uproar, 
squalling. children, and quarrelling adults. He 
can’ sleep on: the ground, on the floor, on a 
‘bed,on a Chait; in any position. It would be easy 
-to'raise in China an-army of a million men—nay 
of ten millions—tested by competitive ex2mination 


the meal; &c, Add the melted fas to their capacity to goto sleep across three 


“upon 
utter, thei pour into a pan, tin plates, or 
small tins, 


wheelbarrows, head downward like a spider, their 





mouths wide open and a fly inside. 


from the effects of that blow. I+ would be well,” 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Drumaor aND IRenk VioLeT.—See answer to 
Nellie G. 

R. @.—You are much too young to think about such 
— You had better be improving your mind by 
study. 


P. H. W.—Consult by letter or in 
of a theatre. You will be given f 
the subject. 


Daisy.—Blues and browns are best suited to your 
style. White you may wear occasionally; and black 
suits everyone. 


Exste 1x Troustet.—You had better make a clean 
breast of the matter to your husband. You will be 
far happier by doing so. 


Attce’s ApMIRER.—The young lady is much too youn 
to know her own mind in such matters, and you 
better cease from attempting to cultivate her acquaint- 
ance for atleast two years. 


B. H. W.—The mistletoe is very common in the 
southern and western counties of England. It grows 
upon a great variety of trees. The American species is 
similar in general appearance to the European, 


Vv. V. V.—The present usually thrown on the stage 
in token of admiration of the genius of the actreas is 
a bouquet of flowers as choice as the purse of the giver 
would allow. Any florist would tell you how they are 
made up. 


J. A. H.—As far as we are able to say, the name is 
pure English. 2. We regret we are unable to oblige 
you. You must apply at the Heralds’ Office. 3, Kindly 
say which of the three countries you were born in, and 
whether before or after 1837. 


Netue G.—We do not profess to tell character by 
handwriting. Cloth is best cleaned by liquid ammonia 
dilated with one fourth water, applied with a ppongs. 
Cantharades and sweet oil is the best stimulant tor 
the hair. Borax and water will clean it. 


C.e3,rn10oN —In England the sovereign is the supreme 
magistrate, the head of the Established Church, of the 
army and navy, and the fountain of office, honour, and 
privilege, but is, nevertheless, subject to the laws unless 
exempted by name. The sovereign could therefore be 
punished for crime. 


Lover or ‘Tae Lonpon Reaper.”—1. A fish diet is 
generally fattening, 4nd may account for your becom- 
ing stouter. We should doubt the illness having any- 
thing to do with it. 2. As it was your own fault that the 
quarrel waa commenced, you certainly ought to speak 
first, and ask forgiveness. 


Any J.—To make parsnip wine :—Boil one bushel of 
sliced parsnips (taking care they are not bruised) in 
sixty quarts of water one hour, then strain it; add 
forty-five pounds of lump sugar; boileone hour more, 
and when cold ferment with yeast, and then add a 
quart of brandy, and bottle. March and October are 
the best months for making it. 


B. W. F. -The tutelary saint of England is St. George, 
who was a tribune in the reign of Diocletian. He wasa 
man of great age and capacity, but was thrown into 
prison and beheaded 23rd April, 290, for complaining to 
the Emperor of ‘his severities towards the Christians, 
and arguing in their defence. He was chosen as the 
y vtron of the Order of the Garter by Edward III. 


B. N.—Glad to have pleased you with our answer to 
vour query. Give your friend for Christmas something 
you have made yourself. As you knit and crochet 
\eavtifally, a knitted shaw], mitts, crocheted slippers 
oc hood, would be pretty. All these things are worn. 
‘The knitted slippers with bows of cherry or blue ribbon 
are much used for the house, and the mitts will be as 
much worn as they were last season. 


M. N.—You can have artificial teeth put in without 
extracting the roots if you like. The dentists often do 
this, do doubt. It is better, though, to have the teeth 
pulled, and have what the dentists call ‘‘clean gums.” 
No more bother with decaying roots. If you are afraid 
to take gas, cocaine applied to the gums will deaden 
the pain, and _—_ drink of brandy or dose of mer- 
phine will stimulate you so you will feel hardly any 
pain. Make up you mind to bear it, and half the battle 
is won, 


E. V. A. incloses the picture of a gentleman and asks 
what we think of the face. It seems the face of a 
practical, intelligent, prudent man, who has good ideas 
about business and a very fair opinion of himself. He 
will be apt to be kind to his wife, but not indulgent. 
He will love her almost as well as he loves himself, and 
ke will never let her want any of the necessaries of 
life. That is our idea, {raging from the face. Your 
writing is good. Its indications are of an impulsive, 
sensitive nature. 


F. N. 8.—1. Presumably it isa sign of awkwardness 
onthe part of cither the lady or gentleman. 2. Cer- 
tainly not, and every right-minded girl would resent 
it. 8. Worse and worse. 4. By acting in quite an 
opposite way to that suggested in your previous ques- 
tions. 5. A man may admire and flirt with a pretty 
girl who is free and forward, but he is not likely to 
marry such a one. 6. No lady would commit such a 
folly. Such a custom never really existed. 7. Yes; 
wait for a couple of years, at least, before being engaged. 
8 Ifa young lady cannot tell whether a young man 
she knows, is in love with her better than anyone, like 
ourselves, who have never seen him or her, she must 
be extremely simple. 


any manager 
information upon 








B. 8. S.—In the language of flowers the violet means 
modesty. 


R. C. W.—Charles I. was beheaded at Whitehall on 
the 30th January, 1649. 


R. 8.—The famous silver mines of Potosi are in Peru, 
in a mountain the shape of a sugar loaf, 


W. F. N.—The right of primogeniture still obtains in 
this country, but it was aboli-hed in France in 1790. 


J. W. B.—The first pillar letter-box was erected at the 
corner of Fleet-street and Farringdon-street in March, 
1855. 

F. W. 8.—Ordinary ink stains on the fin from 
much writing may be readily removed by rubbing well 
with a piece of lemon. 


C. 8. 8.—Potash is the oxide of the metal potassium, 
which was discovered by Sir Humphrey Davy in 1807. 
= also obtained sodium from soda. and calcium from 

e 


8. L. S.—The word bissextile, as applied to Leap Year, 
comes from the Latin, and refers to the added day 
which, by the Roman Calendar, as reformed by Julius 
Ceezar, was inserted every fourth year between the 24th 
and 25th of February. By their mode of reckoning the 
2tth was the sixth day before the Calends, or ist of 


UNDER THE SNOW, 


Unper the snow the daisies rest, 
The violets with their purple eyes ; 
Cradled against earth's kindly breast, 
Each sleeping blossom safely lies. 


When spring-time comes, the lovely flowers, 
Wil! ope their leaves, and shily peep: 
Brighter far thag, under the snow, 
Through the long months, they lay asleep. 


Under the snow, we've laid away 
Many a dear one, loved so well ; 

Of hopes now vanished, griefs that stay, 
Only our yearning hearts can tell. 


Under the snows of care and grief, 

Our youthful dreams lle buried deep ; 
His power alone can bring relief, 

Who “giveth His beloved sleep.” 


Under the snow we laid away 
Only the casket, frail and fair ; 

The soul had burst from out the clay, 
And nevermore knows pain or care. 


Under the snow we too must sleep, 
When God shall call our souls away. 

And those for whom on earth we weep 
Will welcome us to endless day. 


For, on that fairer. brighter shore, 
No snow e’er hides the daisies’ bloom, 
And those we loved, passed on before, 
Now wait for us beyond the tomb. dé 


First Nicater —According to an eminent authority, 
the first Play bill in this country was dated 8th April, 
1668, and was issued from Drury Lane. It ran as fol- 
lows :—‘‘ By His Majestie his companie of comedians at 
the New Theatre in Drury Lane will be acted a comedy 
called the ‘Humovrous Lievtenant.’” The characters 
are next given, and it concludes thus: ‘‘The play will 
begin at three o'clock exactly.” So that in the time of 
the merry monarch the performances must have been 
somewhat in the nature of a modern matinée. 


H. R. W.—If the lady is under age you cannot sue her 
for breach of promise, and if she is over age you would 
only make yourself ridiculous by doing so; neither can 
you claim the presents back unless you can prove that 

uu gave them in express consideration of marriage. 
The young lady does not seem to know her own mind ; 
perhaps she will find she does care for you if you treat 
her coldly, and then possibly you will be able to make 
it up again, It is only a lover's quarrel, which a cele- 
brated poet tells us is the renewal of love. 


M. R. C.—1. A great many recipes are given for 
making the hands white, but the simplest and most 
efficacious is to keep them always thoroughly clean and 
covered as much as possible with gloves or mittens. 
Wash in tepid water, into which a ta! of oat- 
meal has been put, and at night anoint them with 
glycerine. Above all, keep them out of very hot water. 
2. Helena is pronounced with th t the first 


X. G. R.—1. The following is stated to be Sir Erasamus 
Wilson's lotion to prevent the hair falling out :—Eau-de- 
col two ounces; tincture of cantharides, tw 
Geetha nal of lavender or? , of either 
drops. Apply to the roots ot the once or twice 
a day until the hair ceases to fallout. If it has no effect 
after some considerable time there is probably some- 
“* wrong with the general health, and the doctor 
should be called in. 2 Gertrude means “ all truth.” 
8. The handwriting is an improvement on the first we 
saw, but is still somewhat too upright. Slope ita little 
more. 





F. F. W.—Martha means “bitterness,” Deborah g 
“bee,” Saul “‘ desired,” Paul “little,” Rachel a “lamb,” 

F. F.—1. Not too young if her choice is well guided, 
2. Read aloud before a goed judge, and your pronuncia.- 
tion will soon improve. 

C. J. T.—The unfortunate Louis XVI., his queen Marie 
Antoinette, his sister and two children were arrested at 
Varennes on the 22nd June, 1791. 


B. N.—It is entirely a matter of arrangement with 
his superiors. You better apply to headquarters, 
We decline to furnish messages by way of an excuse. 


R. C.—As you are of age your father has no clai 
on your clothes if bought for with ed own money, 
nor can he prevent your going abroad if you wish to do 
80. 


D. 8. W.—1. V pretty by many people. 2. Not 
nae Brorytatag depends on the expression they 
tually wear. 3. Quite good enoug! ‘uture 
kindly write in ink. 
Cc. N.—1. Fanny means “free,” Thomas, a ‘‘ twin.” 
The other, ‘“‘ ward,” we have not met, but it would 


robabl, be ye BL ean en 2. The hair is ave 
Pretty ‘e of golden bronze. ” 
There is no known method of removing 

ble is su: to ha 


teacher, P. 
hundred years before the 

R. N.—To polish a gun-barrel, first rub it with ve 
finely-powdered pumice-stone and water ; then v “4 
patiently with a rag wet with linseed oil. Last 
clean the surface with a soft linen cloth, devoid of all 


iness, di in dered starch, and then rub 
Bright with ae salen of the hand. 
syne on linda, esenstihed wy a owt, 
and similar ca’ may be remo applying to 
f thi Tnloride of 


sun, 


Jessiz.—l. The engagement ring is not necessarily a 
diamond one ; it may be of other stone. You should be 
governed in the purchase of such by the len of your 

2. The may be worn upon the finger 
some on the third 
left hand, being replaced by the wedding- 


urse. ring 
bt the right hand. It is also worn 
finger of the 
ring. 


T. 8.—It:» would be advisable, if you desire to live 
happily, to marry the man you love, and we can see no 
reason, provided he is a worthy object of that affection, 
for objection on the part your parents. Perhaps, 
however, there is some objection to him which you have 
not mentioned. As you do not love the other party, it 
would be as well to let him know that such is the case, 
and relieve him of his suspense. ~ 


E. W.—St. Valentine was a bishop and a martyr who 
suffered under Claudius II., or Aurelian at Rome about 
271. The origin of the ancient custom of choosing a 
valentine so much referred to by early poets has been 
much disputed, but probably arose from the fact that 
about this time of the year birds choose their mates. 
The practice of sending valentines in the shape of 
choice designs in lace-paper, satin, ivory, &c., is com- 
paratively modern, and now perhaps somewhat on the 
decline. The most sensible valentine to send your 
sweetheart would be a tasteful and useful present, 
something he does not possess, and would like to have, 
not too valuable. 


L. L. W.—Mushroom ketchup is not quite so easy to 
make as you imagine. The m must be carefully 
wiped and broken into an earthen pan. A handful of 
salt should he thrown into every three handfuls of 
mushrooms, and when the pan is three-parts full leave 
them and stir two or three times a day, till the musk- 
rooms are liquid and the salt is all dissolved. 
over a gentle fire till the goodness is all extracted ; 
strain baer ones wee ne nt e, and _— boil 

ently ice, whole pper, ger, borse- 
aw 8 and an onion, with two py onl leaves. 
Some on er required in the use of these, as tastes 
differ, and, if preferred, most of them may be left out, 
but the onion and pepper should be used to taste. After 
letting it simmer for a few hours, skim well and strain 
into bottles, and when cold close with cork and bladder. 
It will keep three months. If wanted after that time 
must be boiled again, with some horse-radish sliced, 
and will then keep for a year. 
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